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Social  Studies  in  the  Primary  Grades 


Learning  about  the  world  and  its  people  is 
the  goal  of  the  Social  Studies.  This  is  a goal 
which,  without  a doubt,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  and  concerns  of  young  children. 
Their  fascination  with  exploring  the  world 
they  know  and  learning  about  the  people 
whom  they  see  and  meet  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized. Today,  this  world  of  young  chil- 
dren and  the  circle  of  people  whom  they 
meet  has  been  greatly  expanded.  Children 
view  television,  listen  to  the  radio,  attend 
the  movies,  and  travel  with  their  families. 
Five-  and  six-year-olds  bring  to  school  with 
them  a greater  background  of  experiences 
and  understandings  than  has  ever  before 
been  possible. 

Children  are  regularly  bombarded  with 
sensory  experiences  and  unorganized  infor- 
mation which  can  be  confusing  as  well  as  in- 
formative. They  are  challenged  to  explore 
far  beyond  their  own  neighborhoods  and 
communities  while  they  are  still  attempting 
to  comprehend  their  immediate  environment. 
Children  have  questions  which  need  answer- 
ing. They  want  information  and  they  need 
help  in  understanding  the  great  world  which 
is  brought  so  close  to  them  every  day.  As 
we  see  the  expanding  world  of  children  and 
understand  more  about  their  needs  and  abili- 
ties, we  recognize  the  significant  role  the  So- 
cial Studies  in  the  primary  grades  plays  in 
satisfying  the  natural  curiosity  of  children 


and  in  challenging  their  continuous  intellec- 
tual development.  In  assuming  this  role,  the 
purposes  which  an  eftective  Social  Studies 
program  must  serve  are  threefold. 

1.  Provide  Knowledge  and  Understanding 
About  the  Immediate  Environment 
Six-,  seven-,  and  eight-year-old  children 
want  knowledge.  They  like  to  have  informa- 
tion, they  are  interested  in  most  everything 
they  see  and  they  want  to  know  about  these 
things;  but,  knowledge  alone  is  not  enough. 
It  is  much  more  important  for  youngsters  to 
develop  the  appreciations,  attitudes,  and 
skills  which  enable  them  to  use  knowledge 
and  to  think  about  their  world— to  under- 
stand the  people  and  the  events  in  their 
world.  Understanding  is  the  meaning  which 
grows  from  seeing  relationships  among  facts 
and  ideas.  Thinking  in  the  Social  Studies  is 
the  utilization  of  facts  and  information  to 
understand  why  people  live  and  behave  as 
they  do,  to  understand  why  the  institutions 
of  our  society  are  needed. 

This  kind  of  understanding  is  well  illus- 
trated in  what  can  be  done  with  the  familiar 
topic  of  community  helpers  in  the  Social 
Studies  at  the  primary  level.  In  such  a 
study,  children  are  usually  taught  that  there 
are  people  who  help  us  live  in  the  com- 
munity-policemen, firemen,  garbage  collec- 
tors, store  keepers,  and  many  others.  Chil- 
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dren  are  then  made  acquainted  with  the  du- 
ties or  jobs  of  each  of  these  “helpers.”  If  the 
study  stops  here,  the  children  have  simply 
been  given  information  and  often  informa- 
tion they  already  know  from  everyday  living. 
It  is  only  if  they  are  helped  to  use  these  facts 
and  others  to  see  why  these  services  are 
needed,  how  they  are  supported,  and  their 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  all,  that  under- 
standing and  appreciation  can  be  developed. 
The  policeman,  for  instance,  is  essential  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  group  living.  Young 
children  can  understand  and  appreciate  the 
problems  of  group  living  which  make  it  nec- 
essary to  have  someone  who  serves  to  enforce 
the  rules  or  laws  which  people  make  in  order 
to  live  together.  Young  children  play  games; 
they  make  elaborate  rules;  and  they  appeal 
to  the  teacher  or  other  adults  to  serve  as 
arbiter  in  the  enforcement  of  their  rules. 
U nderstanding  this  they  can  be  helped  to  see 
similar  conditions  in  the  community  and  thus 
be  helped  to  understand  the  essential  nature 
of  law  enforcement. 

They  can  also  be  helped  to  see  the  reasons 
for  and  the  origin  of  the  laws  the  policeman 
enforces.  Once  recognizing  the  need  of  all 
people  in  the  community  for  the  services  of 
the  policeman  they  can  then  begin  to  under- 
stand the  principle  of  taxation  (each  family 
paying  its  share)  as  a means  of  enabling  a 
community  to  supply  these  seiwices.  It  is 
this  kind  of  thoughtful,  analytical  approach 
which  builds  children’s  understanding  of 
their  immediate  environment.  Much  infor- 
mation is  needed  but  it  is  information  that 
children  can  use  in  thinking  about  their 
world. 

2.  Provide  Opportunities  for  Children 
ro  Explore  Widely 

While  recognizing  young  children’s  need 
for  knowledge  and  understanding  of  their 


immediate  environment,  we  also  recognize 
that  we  cannot  confine  their  interests  to  their 
own  communities.  Children  today  are  chal- 
lenged to  explore  widely  and  we  must  sup- 
port their  need  to  do  this.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  places  and  people  who  live  far  away 
from  them.  They  are  curious  about  the  way 
things  used  to  be.  They  want  to  know  about 
the  far-away  and  long  ago. 

As  we  attempt  to  satisfy  this  interest  and 
need,  we  must  recognize,  however,  that  chil- 
dren can  understand  the  remote  in  time  and 
space  only  if  they  are  able  to  bring  meaning 
to  it  from  their  present  everyday  living. 
Simply  talking  about  the  far-away  and  long 
ago  can  become  a highly  abstract  experience. 
Children  will  need  concrete  experiences  and 
help  in  relating  their  talk  to  their  own  ex- 
periences. 

This  approach  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
help  given  a group  of  young  children  who 
as  a result  of  a television  presentation  be- 
came interested  in  dinosaurs.  They  asked 
many  questions  and  showed  considerable  in- 
terest in  knowing  about  these  prehistoric  ani- 
mals. The  teacher  brought  to  school  a set  of 
plastic  dinosaurs  made  to  scale.  The  chil- 
dren were  concerned  with  the  size  of  the 
real  animals.  They  found  information  on 
their  sizes  and  measured  off  sections  of  the 
play  area  to  get  some  notion  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  dinosaurs.  The  teacher  and  the 
children  also  traced  the  gasoline  their  fami- 
lies used  in  their  cars  back  to  the  petroleum 
which  was  made  from  the  decayed  dinosaurs 
and  other  organic  materials.  The  interest 
continued  for  some  time  with  the  teacher 
continually  striving  to  provide  concrete  ex- 
periences to  help  children  comprehend  these 
animals  that  had  lived  so  long  ago. 

Although  we  welcome  children’s  cjuestions 
and  try  to  satisfy  their  expressed  curiosities 
we  do  not  wait  for  children  to  ask  questions. 
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We  make  opportunities  to  extend  children’s 
understanding  beyond  their  immediate  en- 
\’ironment  at  appropriate  times  and  in  ap- 
propriate ways.  The  many  institutions  and 
customs  in  the  children’s  present  lives  have 
their  roots  in  an  interesting  and  significant 
past.  We  look  back  with  children  to  help 
them  see  the  way  things  used  to  be.  This 
enables  them  to  understand  better  the  sig- 
nificant changes  which  have  taken  place  and 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  continued  change. 

Children’s  lives  in  their  own  communities 
are  so  greatly  affected  by  people  and  prod- 
ucts from  far-away  places  that  we  guide 
children  to  see  the  contributions  people  and 
places  make  to  their  lives.  In  so  doing,  we 
help  children  to  explore  widely,  but  always 
in  ways  meaningful  to  them. 

3.  Help  Children  Value  People 

All  of  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
about  man  and  his  world  available  today  is 
of  little  use  if  the  members  of  our  society  do 
not  respect  one  another  and  cherish  one  an- 
other’s rights  to  freedom  and  self-realization. 
Children  must  begin  early  to  place  great 
value  on  people  and  to  learn  the  skills  which 
enable  them  to  work  with  people  in  achiev- 
ing common  goals.  The  understandings  and 
appreciations  developed  through  the  Social 
Studies  in  the  primary  grades  can  contribute 
to  this  attitude  toward  people  as  children 
recognize  the  contributions  others  make  to 
their  lives  and  their  well-being.  This  is  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  bring  about  a funda- 
mental valuing  of  people. 

The  Social  Studies  program  must  provide 
for  an  environment  in  which  children  have 
many  opportunities  to  actively  plan  and  work 
with  other  children,  to  meet  people  from 
varied  backgrounds  and  cultures  different 
from  their  own,  and  to  experience  the  satis- 
faction from  serving  or  otherwise  contribut- 


ing to  the  welfare  of  other  people.  Children 
must  be  helped  to  understand  that  there  are 
great  differences  in  people  and  that  there  is 
an  advantage  in  these  differences.  We  enjoy 
a variety  of  customs,  music,  architecture, 
foods,  and  other  things  because  this  country 
is  made  up  of  people  who,  coming  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds,  are  different  from 
one  another  in  many  ways. 

W e have  a variety  of  things  we  need  in  liv- 
ing because  people  have  different  skills  and 
they  work  at  different  jobs.  People  look 
diflferent,  they  live  in  different  ways,  and 
they  like  different  things;  but,  they  also  have 
many  things  in  common.  The  basis  of  true 
cooperation,  then,  is  not  a question  of  wheth- 
er one  looks  or  dresses  or  lives  like  others, 
but  whether  one  can  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

The  texts  for  the  primary  grades  in  the 
Living  In  Our  Times  Social  Studies  Series 
are  designed  to  help  achieve  these  three  fun- 
damental goals.  This  Series  concerns  itself 
with  the  interests  paramount  to  children  at 
their  respective  grade  levels. 

The  readiness  text  for  the  first  grade.  Curi- 
ous Chester,  examines  with  the  children 
some  of  their  questions  about  school.  The 
second  text  for  the  first  grade.  Learning 
About  Our  Families,  explores  a number  of 
aspects  of  family  living.  The  second  grade 
text.  Learning  About  Our  Neighbors,  em- 
phasizes people  living  as  neighbors  within  a 
community,  and  the  third  grade  text.  Learn- 
ing About  Our  Country,  extends  the  explora- 
tion into  many  different  types  of  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

At  each  of  these  levels,  this  Series  extends 
the  children’s  understanding  of  their  imme- 
diate environment  by  presenting  valuable  in- 
formation and  encouraging  children  to  reason 
and  think  creatively  about  the  situations 
presented.  In  all  of  the  texts  of  the  primary 
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grades  the  content  extends  the  children’s  un- 
derstandings beyond  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods or  communities.  Children  are  helped 
to  see  the  sources  beyond  their  community 
that  provide  many  of  the  things  they  need 
every  day.  Their  concept  of  the  long  ago  is 
extended  as  they  are  helped  to  see  how  peo- 
ple lived  in  the  past  and  how  things  were 
made. 

Throughout  this  Series  people  are  im- 


portant. A variety  of  home  and  family  situa- 
tions are  presented.  The  presentation  of  a 
single  family  or  home  type  is  avoided.  Chil- 
dren from  a variety  of  backgrounds  can  find 
points  of  identification  and  recognition  in 
these  texts.  The  focus  is  on  the  interrelation- 
ships of  people. 

The  content  of  each  text  is  soundly  based 
in  history,  geography,  sociology,  economics, 
anthropology,  and  civics. 
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Planning  a Social  Studies  Program 
for  the  Primary  Grades 


A textbook  is  a valuable  tool  in  building  a 
sound  Social  Studies  program.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  the  only  tool  or  resource  used  if 
the  program  is  to  be  rich  and  rewarding  for 
children.  Because  of  the  way  in  which  chil- 
dren learn,  it  is  essential  that  a variety  of  re- 
sources and  materials  be  used  to  supplement 
the  texts. 

Firsthand  encounters  with  people  and  com- 
munity agencies,  use  of  supplementary  books, 
and  constructive  activities  are  important  con- 
stituents of  a functional  program.  Careful 
teacher  planning  for  the  inclusion  of  a variety 
of  activities  and  teaching-learning  materials 
is  a necessity. 

Using  the  Textbook 

A well-written  textbook  can  serve  a num- 
ber of  valuable  purposes  in  the  teaching  of 
Social  Studies.  It  can  serve  as  the  organizing 
focus  for  a series  of  experiences  for  children. 
When  used  in  such  a way,  it  supplies  the 
basic  information  about  each  topic  to  chil- 
dren, which  is  supplemented  by  information 
from  other  books  and  a variety  of  resources. 
The  text  may  also  be  used  as  a source  of  in- 
formation for  teaching  units  or  experiences 
suggested  by  a course  of  study.  It  may  also 
serve  as  one  kind  of  reference  for  answering 


the  questions  of  children  which  arise  from 
their  day-to-day  experiences  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  school. 

The  texts  in  this  Series  have  been  prepared 
to  serve  a variety  of  purposes.  The  teachers 
who  wish  to  use  these  texts  as  the  organizing 
focus  of  Social  Studies  experiences  for  chil- 
dren will  find  many  suggestions  for  their  use 
and  for  supplementary  activities  in  the  man- 
uals. The  material  for  children  has  been 
written  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  them  to 
think  about  the  factual  material  presented 
and  to  observe  their  immediate  environment 
more  closely  and  seek  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  It  is  recognized  that  in 
planning  to  meet  immediate  interests  and 
concerns  of  children,  teachers  may  not  wish 
to  use  the  teaching  units  in  the  order  pre- 
sented. This  can  be  done  without  difficulty. 
Teachers  using  courses  of  study  will  find 
these  texts  closely  parallel  the  required  ma- 
terial. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  keeping  the 
reading  load  of  these  texts  as  light  as  possible. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  readiness  text  re- 
quires no  reading  by  children.  Subsequent 
texts  do  not  present  excessively  heavy  vocab- 
ularies. Nevertheless,  there  may  be  some 
children  who  experience  difficulty  in  reading 
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parts  of  the  material.  There  are  a number 
of  ways  teaehers  can  deal  with  this  problem. 
A maximum  use  of  the  carefully  planned  il- 
lustrations in  each  text  will  enable  the 
slower  readers  to  gain  directly  from  the  texts 
many  of  the  ideas  developed  there.  Fre- 
quent discussion  of  the  pictures  by  the 
teacher  and  the  children  will  help  these  chil- 
dren to  gain  skill  in  interpreting  graphic  ma- 
terials and  to  use  the  pictures  as  context  clues 
in  their  attempts  to  read  the  texts. 

There  will  be  occasions  when  the  teacher 
and  the  entire  class  will  read  together  the 
material  and  discuss  it.  On  other  occasions, 
when  desirable  for  children  to  read  inde- 
pendently, the  use  of  committees  or  teams 
will  aid  in  overcoming  the  problems  of  the 
slow  readers.  On  these  occasions  the  teacher 
will  select  committee  members  in  such  a way 
that  there  are  combinations  of  faster  and 
slower  readers  working  together.  A further 
help  will  be  the  provision  of  questions  as 
guides  for  study.  Each  committee  will  be 
given  or  helped  to  develop  specific  questions 
to  be  answered.  The  faster  readers  can  then 
read  each  question  and  all  children  turn  to 
the  text  to  find  the  answer  which  they  discuss 
together.  It  will  also  be  important  to  help 
the  slower  readers  use  very  easy  supplemen- 
tary reading  materials  from  which  they  can 
make  a contribution. 

Using  Community  Resources 

Every  community  offers  a great  wealth  of 
learning  experiences  for  children.  The  fre- 
quent and  effective  use  of  these  resources 
makes  for  a rich  Social  Studies  program. 
While  we  recognize  that  young  children  can 
learn  from  vicarious  experiences,  they  must 
have  access  to  firsthand,  concrete  experi- 
ences also.  These  firsthand  e.xperiences  give 
the  basis  for  understanding  the  vicarious. 
They  help  children  bring  meaning  to  the 


more  or  less  abstract  ideas  they  read  about 
and  discuss  in  their  classrooms.  They  help 
to  clarify  and  extend  the  information  chil- 
dren are  gaining. 

The  list  of  resources  in  any  community 
would  be  extensive.  Stores,  museums,  art 
galleries,  community  agencies,  zoos,  farms, 
people  with  special  abilities  or  hobbies  are 
only  a few  of  the  kinds  of  resources  availa- 
ble. Each  community  is  different  and  offers 
unique  opportunities  in  addition  to  the  range 
mentioned  here. 

Teachers  must  be  alert  to  all  of  these  pos- 
sibilities in  planning  Social  Studies  experi- 
ences. Each  of  the  teachers’  manuals  in  this 
Series  suggests  specific  resources  to  be  used 
on  certain  occasions.  Teachers  will,  of 
course,  substitute  where  desirable  and  also 
frequently  extend  activities  beyond  those 
suggested. 

Trips 

Trips  into  the  community  and  the  observa- 
tion of  people  at  work  are  two  very  effective 
ways  to  utilize  resources.  Trips  offer  a num- 
ber of  values  for  children  in  the  primary 
grades.  In  the  first  place,  they  provide  very 
fine  experiences  in  using  observational  and 
interview  methods  in  gathering  information. 
These  methods  of  study  are  essential  learn- 
ings which  children  must  be  helped  to  derive 
from  their  Social  Studies  experiences.  Care- 
ful planning  for  trips  and  guidance  of  the 
children’s  observation  will  increase  their 
sensitivity  to  their  immediate  environment 
and  help  them  to  grow  toward  independence 
in  their  own  learning. 

Trips  are  also  valuable  in  helping  children 
see  and  understand  the  relationships  of  peo- 
ple in  the  community.  Watching  people 
work  together  to  produce  a loaf  of  bread  or 
a shirt  helps  them  to  understand  the  inter- 
dependence of  people  more  effectively  than 
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simply  talking  or  reading  about  it.  They  also 
can  gain  an  understanding  of  a process  much 
more  effectively  by  watcliing  the  process  car- 
ried through  to  completion. 

Trips  have  the  additional  value  of  provid- 
ing sensorv  experiences  which  deepen  and 
enrich  learning.  Hearing,  seeing,  smelling, 
and  tasting  are  all  brought  into  the  learning 
process. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  trip  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  preparation  for  the  trip. 
The  responsibility  for  careful  planning  re- 
sides with  the  teacher.  The  initial  planning 
should  be  done  with  the  school  principal. 
Children’s  interest  should  not  be  aroused  un- 
til it  is  certain  that  the  trip  is  possible.  Care- 
ful selection  of  the  places  to  be  visited  in 
terms  of  their  contributions  to  the  children’s 
learning  and  their  relationship  to  the  chil- 
dren’s interests  and  background  is  important 
to  the  success  of  a trip. 

If  at  all  feasible,  the  teacher  should  in- 
vestigate the  place  to  be  visited.  The  person 
who  will  guide  the  children  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  purpose  of  the  trip  and  helped 
to  understand  the  children’s  level  of  maturity 
and  readiness  for  certain  kinds  of  informa- 
tion. Some  preparation  should  be  given  the 
children  for  what  they  will  see.  They  might 
be  helped  to  list  what  they  hope  to  learn  on 
the  trip  or  questions  they  wish  to  ask  the 
guide. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  if  the  guide  can  com- 
municate effectively  with  the  children.  The 
teacher,  however,  must  stand  ready  to  com- 
pensate for  a poor  guide.  The  teacher  can 
ask  questions  calculated  to  bring  out  signifi- 
cant points  and  clarify  explanations  or  point 
out  features  the  children  need  to  notice. 

Following  the  trip,  brief  discussions  should 
be  held  with  the  children.  It  is  not  always 
best  to  try  to  carry  on  a lengthy  discussion 
immediately  following  the  trip.  This  is  es- 


pecially true  if  the  children  are  fatigued.  A 
very  brief  recall  of  important  ideas  at  this 
time  helps  to  clarify  and  fix  the  ideas  in  the 
children’s  memories.  Short  discussions  with 
the  children  over  the  period  of  several  days 
are  frequently  rewarding  because  the  chil- 
dren have  had  time  to  tliink  and  “digest” 
some  of  the  things  they  have  seen. 

Safety  precautions  for  such  a trip  are  im- 
portant. Careful  planning  for  transportation 
or  for  the  itinerary  of  a walking  trip  will  pay 
handsome  dividends  in  peace  of  mind  for 
the  teacher  and  the  other  adults  who  will  be 
asked  to  go  along.  Planning  with  the  two  or 
three  parents  or  other  adults  who  will  accom- 
pany the  children  will  include  agreements 
about  their  responsibility  for  groups  of  chil- 
dren and  discussions  of  the  purposes  of  the 
trip  and  the  ways  the  adults  can  contribute 
to  the  children’s  learning. 

Visitors  to  the  Classroom 

It  is  equally  effective  to  bring  members  of 
the  community  into  the  classroom  to  help 
children.  Every  community  has  people  who 
have  valuable  information  or  skills  which 
they  can  share  with  children.  Older  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  have  seen  it 
change  and  who  have  collected  interesting 
information  about  its  past  can  be  extremely 
helpful  to  children.  Frequently  these  people 
have  effective  story-telling  skills  and  because 
they  have  the  time  they  enjoy  working  with 
children.  There  are  always  people  who  pur- 
sue interesting  hobbies  and  who  are  pleased 
to  share  their  interests  with  children.  Trades- 
men or  professional  people  are  glad  to  dem- 
onstrate their  skills  and  contribute  informa- 
tion to  children.  Older  children  may  have 
studied  a subject  which  is  of  interest  to  your 
class.  They  can  share  their  learning  experi- 
ences. The  possibilities  for  help  from  these 
sources  are  almost  unlimited. 
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Using  Maps  and  Globes 

Many  children  today  have  experiences 
with  maps  early  in  their  life.  Road  maps 
used  for  family  trips  are  familiar  to  young 
ehildren.  Globes  and  other  maps,  if  not 
found  in  the  home,  have  eome  into  the  ex- 
perienees  of  young  ehildren  by  means  of  tel- 
evision, The  primary  grades  Soeial  Studies 
program  must  be  the  place  where  children 
gain  extended  eoncepts  of  maps  and  their 
use. 

It  is  essential  that  every  elassroom  have 
available  a globe  and  some  simple  maps  of 
the  country  and  the  world.  The  globe  is  the 
only  true  map  because  it  shows  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth.  Maps  show  parts  of  the 
earth  flattened  out  and  for  this  reason  distort 
certain  features  of  the  earth.  This  under- 
standing is  a basie  coneept  concerning  maps 
which  children  will  gain  as  they  advance 
through  their  work  in  the  area  of  Social 
Studies. 

There  are  certain  basic  concepts  about 
maps  and  globes  which  we  should  develop 
with  children  in  the  primaiy  grades : 

1.  A map  is  a plan,  picture,  or  diagram 
showing  a part  or  all  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  globe  is  a true  model  of  the  earth 
because  it  shows  its  roundness. 

3.  A map  can  be  used  to  tell  you  how  to 
get  from  one  plaee  to  another;  how  far 
it  is  from  one  place  to  another, 

4.  There  are  four  cardinal  directions: 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

5.  A map  can  be  used  to  tell  you  the  direc- 
tion of  one  place  from  another. 

6.  A map  tells  certain  facts  about  the  earth. 
It  can  tell  the  kind  of  things  that  grow 
in  an  area.  It  can  tell  the  number  of 
people  living  in  an  area  and  many  other 
things. 

7.  Directions  on  a map  are  determined  by 


the  poles  of  the  earth.  North  is  not  al- 
ways the  top  of  a map. 

There  are  eertain  map  reading  skills  which 
should  have  their  beginnings  in  the  primary 
grades : 

1.  Using  a community  map  to  locate  and 
travel  to  a speeific  area. 

2.  Using  a simple  map  key.  (symbols  for 
specific  places  and  areas— land  and 
water ) 

3.  Locating  the  cardinal  directions  on  map 
and  globe. 

4.  Identifying  major  features  of  the  earth 
—land  and  water. 

5.  Recognizing  the  equator  divides  the 
earth  into  a Northern  and  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

6.  Identifying  land  marks  as  north  or  south 
of  the  equator. 

7.  Using  simple  terms  with  understand- 
ing. (oeean,  continent,  island,  equator, 
mountain  range,  and  plain  as  intro- 
duced ) 

8.  Locating  and  naming  the  continents  and 
the  oceans  as  introduced. 

9.  Locating  our  country  on  a map  and 
knowing  it  is  in  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

The  content  of  the  primary  grades  texts 
of  this  Series  is  designed  to  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  these  understandings  and  skills. 
Early,  the  children  meet  maps  showing  a 
route  to  school  or  a map  of  a route  for  a trip 
into  the  community.  The  children  are  also 
introdueed  to  political  and  product  maps  of 
parts  of  the  world  very  early  in  this  Series. 
It  is  intended  that  ehildren  will  have  as  many 
opportunities  as  possible  to  see  and  use  maps 
from  the  beginning  of  their  Soeial  Studies  ex- 
periences. It  is  important,  however,  to  ree- 
ognize  that  simple  exposure  to  maps  will  not 
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result  in  tlie  learnings  essential  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  Teachers  will  need  to  talk 
with  children  about  these  maps,  provide 
many  supplementary  experiences  with  maps 
of  the  community,  and  otherwise  consciousl)' 
guide  children  in  the  ac(|uisition  of  map  skills 
and  understandings. 

There  will  be  many  opportunities  for  teach- 
ers and  children  to  prepare  and  use  floor 
plans  of  their  classrooms  and  street  maps  of 
the  neighborhood  and  community  surround- 
ing the  school.  As  children  help  the  teacher 
to  map  areas  familiar  to  them  and  to  use 
these  maps  for  their  excursions  away  from 
the  school,  they  begin  to  see  that  maps  are 
really  symbolic  representations  of  real  areas 
and  landmarks.  As  they  insert  the  symbols 
for  streets,  buildings,  bridges,  streams,  or 
lakes,  they  gain  better  insights  as  to  the  use 
and  meaning  of  map  keys. 

Helping  children  gain  a concept  of  the 
cardinal  directions,  north,  east,  south,  and 
west,  will  require  some  direct  instruction.  A 
beginning  toward  this  learning  can  be  made 
by  helping  the  children  understand  that  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  If 
the  children  go  outdoors  in  the  morning  and 
face  north,  they  can  see  that  their  right  hand 
is  to  the  east  and  to  the  sun.  A repetition  of 
this  in  the  afternoon  will  help  them  see  that 
their  left  hand  is  to  the  west  and  to  the  sun 
at  this  time.  This  will  have  to  be  done  sev- 
eral times  in  order  to  fix  this  learning.  Not 
all  children  will  find  this  easy  to  remember. 
Some  will  not  fully  learn  this  until  the  second 
or  third  grade.  It  will  be  helpful  in  translat- 
ing the  children’s  understanding  of  cardinal 
directions  to  maps  if  work  on  maps  is  done 
on  the  floor  with  the  map  oriented  to  the 
north  and  the  streets  drawn  in  accordingly. 
In  some  classrooms  teachers  and  children 
have  drawn  a large  arrow  on  the  floor  point- 
ing to  the  north.  This  has  been  left  for  some 


time  and  maps  oriented  in  terms  of  this  di- 
rection. A small  compass  in  the  classroom 
is  helpful  in  building  an  understanding  of 
the  cardinal  directions. 

Using  Audio-Visual  Aids 

There  are  a large  number  of  audio-visual 
materials  which  help  to  bring  reality  and  con- 
creteness to  the  cliildren’s  Social  Studies  ex- 
periences. Such  materials  as  pictures,  au- 
thentic objects,  slides,  motion  pictures,  film- 
strips, recordings,  radio,  and  television  are 
valuable  aids  in  the  primary  grades  and 
should  be  used  extensively. 

Pictures  on  bulletin  boards  keep  before  the 
children  pictures  about  the  people  they  are 
studying.  Pictures  help  children  contrast 
ways  of  living  and  doing  things.  This  is  a 
learning  material  for  which  children  can 
take  much  of  the  responsibility.  The  ar- 
rangement of  bulletin  boards  is  a job  they 
like  to  do.  They  can  join  with  the  teacher 
in  searching  for  pictures  that  illustrate  their 
studies.  In  many  classrooms  or  school  li- 
braries picture  collections  filed  according  to 
topics  make  a valuable  contribution. 

Actual  objects  representing  things  being 
studied  bring  reality  into  Social  Studies  ex- 
periences. The  sources  of  such  objects  are 
numerous.  Many  can  be  collected  from  the 
children’s  homes.  Teachers  have  their  own 
collections  and  in  some  places  museums  will 
lend  certain  objects  to  schools.  A little  time 
spent  inquiring  about  such  possibilities  in 
homes,  libraries,  or  museums  often  results  in 
rewarding  exhibits. 

Slides  and  filmstrips  on  a variety  of  sub- 
jects may  be  rented,  purchased  or  borrowed 
for  use  in  the  classroom.  In  this  day  of  ex- 
tensive travel  and  interest  in  color  photog- 
raphy many  families  own  slides  of  all  kinds 
of  interesting  places.  Much  use  needs  to  be 
made  of  this  medium  for  learning. 
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Television  and  motion  pictures  can  play 
an  important  role  in  presenting  remote  places 
and  times  to  children.  These  media  are  un- 
rivaled in  presenting  information  in  a de- 
tailed and  dramatic  way  to  children. 

Planning  Creative  Experiences 

An  essential  part  of  Social  Studies  experi- 
ences is  the  opportunity  to  express  the  ideas 
gained  through  writing,  art  projects,  and 
dramatizing.  These  kinds  of  experiences 
give  children  opportunities  to  organize  and 
express  the  ideas  they  are  acquiring. 

Encourage  children  to  write  about  their 
experiences  in  ways  other  than  reportorial, 
although  factual  writing  is  important.  Once 
they  have  discovered  the  fun  of  creative  writ- 
ing, they  will  continue  to  experiment  with 
it.  Individual  booklets  or  class  books  into 
which  their  creative  efforts  are  put  are  con- 
venient ways  for  children  to  organize  their 
writing.  These  booklets  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  children  to  expand  their  ideas  by 
illustrating  their  stories. 

Paintings  and  drawings  by  individual  chil- 
dren and  group  murals  are  interesting,  satis- 
fying ways  for  children  to  organize  and  sum- 
marize their  Social  Studies  experiences.  In- 
dustrial arts  experiences  in  weaving,  paper 
making,  candle  dipping  or  molding,  grinding 
flour  from  corn,  and  others  are  effective  ways 
to  help  children  understand  industrial  proc- 
esses and  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  days  of  tedious  hand  labor. 

Children  can  also  construct  models  of  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  as  a means  of  enrich- 
ing their  experiences.  Portions  of  the  com- 
munity, a harbor,  or  Indian  houses  are  but  a 
few  of  the  possibilities  for  construction  in 
the  classroom. 

Dramatic  play  is  a very  effective  way  to 
aid  children  in  extending  or  clarifying  their 
Social  Studies  learnings.  Young  children 


dramatize  their  experiences  spontaneously. 
Throughout  the  primary  grades  this  should 
be  encouraged.  This  is  the  young  child’s 
way  of  identifying  with  activities  in  their 
world  in  which  they  cannot  otherwise  par- 
ticipate. When  they  assume  the  roles  of 
housewives,  truck  drivers,  airplane  pilots, 
bulldozer  operators,  a pioneer  hunter,  or  an 
Indian  they  are  extending  their  understand- 
ing in  a very  effective  way.  Much  informal 
dramatization  should  be  encouraged  through 
providing  simple  properties  such  as  hats  or 
tools  and  by  providing  the  kind  of  flexible 
schedule  which  allows  children  time  to  spon- 
taneously assume  the  different  roles.  There 
will  also  be  times  when  primary  grades  chil- 
dren wish  to  “give”  a play  for  others.  More 
planning  is  done  on  these  occasions  but  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  costumes  and  settings 
simple  and  easily  executed.  Lines  would 
not  be  memorized  but  come  spontaneously 
from  the  children. 

Focusing  on  Your  Own  Community 

AND  Children’s  Concerns 

The  texts  in  this  Series  create  interesting 
situations  in  which  the  children  in  the  stories 
explore  their  own  schools,  neighborhoods, 
and  communities.  It  is  important  that  the 
children  who  are  using  these  books  be  helped 
to  focus  on  their  own  communities— that 
they  be  helped  to  find  out  about  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  towns  as  the  children  in  the 
books  do.  This  means  that  their  classrooms 
will  be  rich  in  materials  from  their  own  com- 
munities and  in  creative  expressions  of  what 
they  are  learning. 

These  texts,  then,  are  really  only  the  start- 
ing point  in  helping  children  learn  and  think 
about  the  people  and  the  institutions  with 
which  they  live  every  day. 

It  will  also  be  important  to  recognize  that 
children  do  not  become  completely  absorbed 
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in  a single  interest  for  a given  period  of  time. 
Tliey  have  many  interests  at  any  one  time. 
One  or  two  interests  may  be  paramount  but 
others  come  along  regularly.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  satisfy  current  and  strong  inter- 
ests. Exciting  news  from  television  or  the 
newspaper  item  which  children  hear  parents 
discuss,  a special  day,  or  a weather  phe- 
nomenon may  capture  children’s  concerns  for 
a brief  time.  We  must  talk  about  this  with 
them,  find  material  for  them,  and  otherwise 
satisfv  their  curiosity.  We  then  can  return 
to  and  continue  with  the  ideas  we  have 
been  pursuing  in  the  texts  or  the  Social  Stud- 
ies unit. 

These  delvings  into  the  areas  of  children’s 


concerns  are  important  and  valuable  experi- 
ences. Teachers,  of  course,  must  use  sound 
judgmtmt  in  estimating  the  value  of  each  in- 
terest and  the  extent  to  which  the  children 
shovdd  be  helped  to  pursue  it  at  a given  time. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  delay  work  on 
a continuing  interest  for  something  that  is  of 
current  value.  Flexible  scheduling  of  work 
times  can  make  it  possible  for  several  in- 
terests to  be  carried  along  together.  Differ- 
ent committees  of  children  can  work  on  sepa- 
rate interests  at  the  same  time.  The  key  to 
success  in  such  a way  of  working  is  careful 
planning  with  children  so  they  know  what  is 
expected  of  them  and  therefore  have  ade- 
quate materials  with  which  to  work. 
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Introducing  Learning  Ahont  Our  L'amilies 


This  second  Social  Studies  text  for  the  first 
grade  introduces  children  to  a number  of  dif- 
ferent families  and  the  ways  in  which  they 
live.  The  content  represents  a departure 
from  the  usual  approach  to  family  living.  It 
does  not  picture  an  “average”  family  and  in 
detail  discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  mem- 
bers live.  Instead,  the  text  presents  several 
family  groups  and  parental  occupations  in 
our  society.  Children  from  different  types  of 
communities  and  homes  will  be  able  to  find 
points  of  identification  with  the  children  and 
families  in  these  stories.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  be  expanding  their  understanding 
of  the  ways  in  which  other  people  live  and 
the  means  by  which  they  earn  their  living. 

Plan  of  the  Text— Three  Major  Themes 

The  three  major  themes  developed  in  Curi- 
ous Chester,  the  readiness  text  for  the  first 
grade,  are  continued  in  this  text.  The  first 
theme  is  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  differences  as  well  as  likenesses  in  things 
and  people.  As  the  children  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  in  the  stories,  they 
see  that  families  live  in  many  ways.  They 
learn  that  each  way  of  living  is  good;  each  is 
important. 

The  parental  occupations  described  in  this 
text,  give  children  opportunities  to  appre- 
ciate the  contributions  that  people  with  dif- 
ferent skills  and  abilities  make  to  the  com- 


munity. They  see  that  each  occupation  is 
important  to  the  community’s  welfare. 

The  parents  in  the  stories  provide  either 
products  or  services  that  others  need.  Often 
children  can  recognize  readily  the  different 
natures  of  the  kinds  of  work  involved;  e.g., 
the  dairy  farmer  helps  to  provide  the  milk 
we  drink,  whereas  the  telephone  lineman 
helps  maintain  telephone  service.  At  times, 
however,  children  at  this  grade  level  cannot 
easily  understand  the  nature  of  some  kinds  of 
services.  The  banker,  for  instance,  will  offer 
some  problems  in  this  respect.  Children  will 
need  help  in  seeing  that  a banker  serves 
some  people  by  keeping  their  money  safe, 
and  serves  others  by  lending  them  money 
when  they  need  it.  Children  will  gain  great 
satisfaction  in  identifying  the  various  work- 
ers with  their  own  parents  or  others  in  the 
community.  They  should  then  be  shown 
that  each  worker  earns  money  for  his  living 
because  he  provides  something  people  need 
and  thus  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

The  second  theme  is  the  recognition  that 
change  is  a continual  process;  that  as  man 
has  made  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances his  ways  of  living  have  changed  and 
because  man  continues  to  explore  and  dis- 
cover, his  ways  of  living  will  continue  to 
change.  This  theme  is  developed  as  family 
living  and  parental  occupations  today  are 
contrasted  with  the  past.  The  stories  show 
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how  changes  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  development  of  the  telephone,  modern 
means  of  transportation,  and  modern  city 
water  svstems.  Throughout  the  text,  chil- 
dren are  made  aware  of  the  effects  of  such 
technological  advances  on  their  lives. 

The  third  theme  is  the  presentation  of  de- 
mocracy as  a way  of  living  that  recognizes 
the  rights  of  all  members  of  a group  and.  re- 
quires that  each  person  take  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  all.  This 
theme,  as  in  the  readiness  text,  is  developed 
through  the  relationships  established  in  the 
stories.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Green,  makes  de- 
cisions with  the  First  Grade.  She  involves 
the  children  in  certain  classroom  responsi- 
bilities. The  class  extends  consideration  and 
courtesy  to  the  people  who  contribute  to  its 
study  of  families.  Always,  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  build  democratic  attitudes  toward 
people  of  differing  occupations  and  socio- 
economic levels.  Although  the  stories  can 
do  much  to  develop  concepts  of  democratic 
living,  it  is  the  way  in  which  these  concepts 
are  implemented  in  the  individual  classroom, 
tlie  manner  in  which  children  actually  work 
and  play,  that  determines  how  closely  chil- 
dren will  learn  to  live  by  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

This  text  builds  on  the  concepts  developed 
in  the  readiness  book,  in  this  Social  Studies 
Series,  Curious  Chester.  Ghester  continues 
to  be  a central  character  but  the  readers  are 
introduced  to  many  other  children  and  their 
families. 

Map  and  Globe  Goncepts  and  Skills 

This  text  continues  to  develop  the  under- 
standings of  maps  and  globes  introduced  in 
the  readiness  book.  Curious  Chester.  The 
material  in  the  stories  provides  opportunities 
for  presenting  and  using  new  concepts  and 
skills. 


Goncepts  maintained: 

A map  is  a plan,  picture,  or  diagram 
showing  a part  or  all  of  the  earth. 

The  globe  is  a true  model  of  the  earth 
because  it  shows  its  roundness. 

A map  can  be  used  to  tell  how  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another;  how  far  it  is 
from  one  place  to  another. 

There  are  four  cardinal  directions : north, 
south,  east,  and  west. 

Goncept  introduced: 

A map  can  be  used  to  tell  the  direction 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Skills  maintained: 

Using  a community  map  to  locate  and 
travel  to  a specific  area. 

Identifying  major  features  of  the  earth. 
(Land  and  Water) 

Using  simple  terms  with  understanding. 
(Ocean,  continent,  island,  equator, 
mountain  range,  plain,  as  introduced.) 
Locating  and  naming  the  continents  and 
the  oceans  as  introduced. 

Locating  our  country  on  a map  and 
knowing  it  is  on  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

Skills  introduced: 

Using  a simple  map  key  (symbols  for 
specific  places  and  areas ) . 

Although  all  these  concepts  and  skills  are 
important,  the  teacher  can  best  decide  the 
amount  of  time  that  is  to  be  spent  on  each, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  devel- 
oped by  her  class.  In  no  way  should  this  list 
limit  the  teacher  in  developing  the  ideas  her 
class  is  ready  for.  See  the  composite  list  of 
map  and  globe  skills  in  the  general  introduc- 
tion. 

Introducing  the  Text  to  Ghildren 

The  initial  presentation  of  this  text  should 
be  planned  so  that  children  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  entire  text.  They  will 
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wish  to  turn  the  pages  and  look  at  the  pic- 
tures. They  should  be  encouraged  to  talk 
about  these  pictures  and  to  wonder  about 
the  experiences  of  the  children  in  the  stories. 

Using  the  Text 

The  text  is  designed  to  be  read  by  the  chil- 
dren. Effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  vo- 
cabulary load  as  light  as  possible  while  pre- 
senting interesting  and  challenging  ideas  to 
children.  A certain  number  of  special  words, 
necessary  for  the  development  of  Social 
Studies  concepts,  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected. Teachers  can  contribute  to  children’s 
understanding  of  these  new  terms  by  identi- 
fying, defining,  and  discussing  them  before 
the  children  read  each  section. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  text  as  a means  of  increasing 
readability.  The  divisions  have  been  kept 
short  so  that  no  story  is  excessively  long  and 
over-taxing  on  children’s  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  ideas  presented.  The  questions  for 
thought  and  further  study  at  the  end  of  each 
section  also  contribute  to  the  children’s  un- 
derstanding of  the  important  elements  in  each 
story. 

The  illustrations  in  the  text  have  been 
planned  to  support  the  written  material. 
Consistent  and  effective  use  of  these  will  do 
much  to  reduce  reading  difficulties  and  add 


to  the  children’s  information.  They  can  be 
used  before  reading  a section  as  a means  of 
stimulating  interest  and  curiosity,  as  well  as 
preparing  children  for  the  ideas  to  be  pre- 
sented. They  can  be  used  after  reading  as  a 
means  of  clarifying  and  reinforcing  the  ideas 
in  each  story.  Teachers  will  need  to  guide 
children’s  interpretations  of  the  illustrations 
by  calling  attention  to  specific  details  of  con- 
tent, by  asking  questions  about  the  ideas  in- 
volved, and  by  otherwise  encouraging  chil- 
dren to  notice  and  discuss  them.  Time  spent 
in  studying  the  illustrations,  and  in  relating 
them  to  the  content  of  the  sections,  will  re- 
sult in  more  effective  learning. 

The  children  in  the  text  are  learning  about 
their  own  families  and  the  families  of  their 
friends.  Every  effort  should  by  made  by  the 
teacher  to  relate  this  material  to  her  particu- 
lar class.  She  should  encourage  the  children 
to  learn  more  about  their  own  families.  She 
should  provide  many  firsthand  experiences 
with  the  variety  of  people  and  families  avail- 
able in  the  community.  Only  in  this  way  can 
children  grow  to  accept  and  appreciate  the 
variety  of  contributions  people  make  to  their 
lives.  The  teacher  will  find  in  this  manual 
many  suggestions  for  ways  in  which  she  can 
further  help  children  to  study  their  commu- 
nity and  guide  them  in  developing  an  appre- 
ciation for  their  surroundings. 
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Learning  About  Families 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a first  grade 
class  can  study  families  and  the  many  dimen- 
sions of  family  life  that  might  be  investigated. 
The  occupations  of  fathers  are  used  to  a large 
extent  in  this  book  as  a means  of  introducing 
families  and  family  diflFerences.  This  does 
not  mean  that  other  aspects  of  family  living 
are  less  important  or  less  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

This  section  can  be  used  to  launch  your 
class  into  an  extensive  study  of  their  own  fam- 
ilies. Such  a study  might  continue  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  parallel  the  use  of  the 
text.  Ideas  originating  in  the  stories  could  be 
used  as  well  as  new  ones  that  grow  out  of 
your  particular  class  situation. 

In  the  first  story,  “Some  First  Grade  Fam- 
ilies,” the  readers  again  meet  Chester  Grant 
and  his  classmates.  They  also  meet  some  of 
the  first  grade  families  that  will  be  studied 
later. 

In  the  second  story,  “Visiting  Some  Fam- 
ilies,” Chester’s  class  begin  their  study  of 
families.  They  discuss  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  can  learn  about  different  families. 
They  make  plans  for  their  study. 

PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  5 

Identify  the  children  shown  on  page  5 as 
two  first  grade  children.  They  are  holding 


the  books  that  they  have  made  telling  about 
their  own  families.  Encourage  your  class  to 
identify  the  parents,  children,  and  pets  that 
the  children  have  drawn.  You  could  suggest 
that  your  class  might  make  similar  books  as 
they  learn  about  families.  See  Related  Ac- 
tivities, Number  1. 

Pages  6,  7 

Some  First  Grade  Families 

Page  6 can  serve  as  an  introduction  to  your 
study  of  families.  Classroom  discussion  could 
center  around  the  different  sizes  of  the  fam- 
ilies shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  children 
could  also  begin  to  talk  about  their  own  fam- 
ilies, telling  who  the  members  are. 

In  some  families  there  may  be  only  one  par- 
ent, due  to  either  death  or  divorce.  Many 
children  who  are  products  of  divorce  and 
subsequent  remarriage  may  think  of  them- 
selves as  having  three  or  more  parents. 

Besides  parents  and  children,  other  people 
are  often  members  of  families.  Grandpar- 
ents, aunts  or  uncles  may  live  within  the  fam- 
ily structure.  These  people  too,  must  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  family  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  study. 

On  page  7 we  again  meet  Chester  Grant 
and  his  first  grade  classmates.  If  your  chil- 
dren are  not  familiar  with  these  characters 
from  the  readiness  text  in  this  series,  you 
could  now  introduce  Chester  ( boy  in  red  and 
white  striped  jersey),  and  Mrs.  Green,  the 
first  grade  teacher.  If  your  class  has  read  the 
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first  text,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  talk 
about  some  of  Chester  s previous  adventures 
and  recall  as  much  as  possible  about  his  fam- 
ily. 

Page  8 

Some  F amilies  at  Home 

The  children  will  meet  one  of  these  fam- 
ilies later  in  the  book.  In  discussing  the  fam- 
ily groups  shown  on  this  page,  ask  such  ques- 
tions as: 

What  are  the  families  doing? 

How  many  children  does  each  family  have? 

Are  the  children  in  the  pictures  helping 
their  families?  How? 

How  are  these  families  like  your  own? 

How  are  they  different? 

Try  to  elicit  information  about  your  own  chil- 
dren’s families  through  this  discussion.  What 
are  the  occupations,  interests,  and  hobbies  of 
the  families  in  your  class?  This  kind  of  study 
will  reveal  many  resources  that  can  be  used 
in  the  enrichment  of  your  family  study. 

Pages  9-14 

Visiting  Some  Families 

On  pages  9-12  Mrs.  Green  and  her  class  are 
deciding  how  they  will  study  families.  Suc- 
ceeding stories  tell  how  the  class  carried  out 
their  plans. 

Talk  with  your  class  about  the  way  the 
children  in  the  book  worked  together  to  make 
their  plans.  When  the  problem  was  pre- 
sented to  the  class  by  Mrs.  Green,  the  chil- 
dren all  thought  about  how  they  could  help. 
They  contributed  their  ideas.  Their  sugges- 
tions were  discussed,  the  good  and  bad  points 
weighed,  and  final  plans  made. 

You  might  use  this  method  to  make  plans 
with  your  own  class  for  your  study  of  families. 
A chart  similar  to  the  one  on  page  14  could  be 


made,  and  other  ideas  which  come  from  you 
and  your  children,  added  to  it.  Since  no  two 
classrooms  are  exactly  alike,  there  can  be  no 
one  way  to  study  families  that  can  be  consid- 
ered the  best  way  for  everyone. 

On  page  13  Chester  becomes  unhappy 
about  the  suggestions  to  make  a family  book. 
Perhaps  you  have  children  in  your  class  like 
Chester  who  are  unsure  of  their  abilities  and 
feel  that  they  cannot  draw  well.  They  must 
be  helped  to  find  ways  within  their  abilities 
to  fulfill  the  assignment. 

Pages  15, 16 

Chester’s  Family  Book 

These  pages  show  the  ways  in  which  Ches- 
ter was  able  to  tell  about  his  family.  He  used 
several  simple  methods  of  depicting  family 
life.  In  many  respects  this  book  has  turned 
out  better  than  if  Chester  had  simply  drawn 
pictures. 

This  sample  of  the  ways  the  children  can 
depict  their  families  should  encourage  them 
to  make  similar  books.  Help  them  think 
about  the  different  symbols  they  could  use 
and  the  new  ways  they  could  find  to  tell 
about  their  families. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Have  your  children  make  family  books 
similar  to  those  made  by  the  children  in  the 
text.  In  addition  to  books  and  charts  about 
their  own  families,  children  could  make 
others  which  study  the  family  from  different 
aspects.  Titles  for  such  books  might  include: 

Families  in  our  class. 

Families  in  story  books  we  know. 

Families  on  television. 

Families  of  far  away  places. 

The  children  could  write  simple  stories  for 
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tliese  books.  They  could  illustrate  them  with 
pictures  they  draw',  cut  out,  or  make  in  any 
way  they  can  think  of.  These  books  could 
be  bound  in  construction  paper  and  placed  in 
your  classroom  library. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  children  television  pro- 
grams in  \vhich  family  situations  are  por- 
trayed. First  grade  children  often  watch 
these  programs  even  though  many  are  aimed 
above  their  level.  They  receive  much  infor- 
mation about  families  this  way.  Find  out 
what  the  children  learn  through  the  pro- 
grams they  watch.  Try  to  clear  up  any  mis- 
conceptions they  might  gain  through  watch- 
ing material  they  cannot  wholly  understand, 
or  material  that  is  made  inaccurate  for  comic 
effect. 

It  \vould  be  interesting  to  help  children 
analyze  the  parental  roles  depicted  on  these 
shows.  On  some  programs,  for  instance,  the 
family  is  maternal  centered,  with  the  father 
depicted  as  a weak,  relatively  unimportant 
member  of  the  family,  often  the  butt  of  jokes. 
Other  programs  might  show  the  father  as  an 
important  central  figure  in  a family  with 
strong  warm  relationships  between  him  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  Discussion 
of  these  programs  can  center  around  such 
questions  as: 

Who  are  the  members  of  the  family? 

What  do  they  do? 

What  kind  of  people  are  they? 

Would  you  w^ant  to  be  a member  of  that 
family?  Why? 

Are  they  like  your  family  in  any  way? 

How  are  they  different? 

3.  Introduce  your  children  to  some  fam- 
ilies outside  their  immediate  field  of  experi- 
ence. It  might  be  possible  to  use  some  of  the 
people  in  the  school  environment  as  re- 
sources. There  may  be  people  from  families 
who  have  customs  or  occupations  unlike  any 
represented  in  your  class.  These  people 


could  be  invited  to  talk  to  the  class  about 
their  families. 

4.  Read  and  discuss  with  children  books 
in  which  family  situations  are  depicted. 
Often  children’s  books  show  the  relationship 
of  young  children  to  different  members  of  the 
family.  Through  story  books  children  can 
also  be  introduced  to  families  of  other  cul- 
tures. They  are  fascinated  by  stories  about 
children  and  families  who  live  in  other  lands. 
They  could  compare  their  family  life  with 
that  shown  in  the  books. 
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Visiting  cl  (kirage 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  introduces  the  children  in 
Chester’s  class  to  Susan  Gray’s  father.  Mr. 
Gray  owns  a garage.  This  begins  the  first 
grade’s  study  of  other  families.  They  learn 
how  one  father  earns  a living  for  his  family. 

The  material  in  this  section  also  provides 
opportunities  for  learning  in  many  areas. 
Among  the  topics  that  are  studied  are:  the 
properties  and  uses  of  air;  using  maps;  plan- 
ning for  trips;  safety;  garages;  the  uses  and 
origin  of  gasoline. 

Although  it  is  important  to  make  use  of  as 
many  of  these  topics  as  possible,  the  degree 
of  emphasis  and  the  amount  of  time  you 
spend  with  each,  should  depend  upon  the  in- 
terests and  varying  abilities  of  the  children  in 
your  class.  Some  will  simply  be  discussed  in 
passing.  Others  will  warrant  additional  time 
and  study. 

In  the  first  story,  “The  Rubber  Ball,”  the 
children  are  in  the  school  playground.  Their 
ball  has  been  punctured  and  the  air  has  es- 
caped. Susan  suggests  that  her  father,  a ga- 
rageman,  can  repair  it.  She  will  ask  her  fa- 
ther to  let  the  First  Grade  come  to  the  ga- 
rage. 

In  the  second  story,  “Planning  the  Trip,” 
Air.  Gray  sends  a letter  to  the  class  inviting 
them  to  visit  his  garage.  The  class  plans  for 
their  trip.  They  use  a map  to  plan  the  route 
they  will  take  to  the  garage. 

In  the  third  story,  “Walking  to  the  Garage,” 
the  children  start  out  for  the  garage.  They 


follow  the  route  they  have  planned  and  ar- 
rive at  the  garage. 

In  the  fourth  story,  “At  the  Garage,”  Air. 
Gray  repairs  the  ball.  The  children  have  a 
chance  to  see  the  many  kinds  of  work  which 
are  done  at  a garage. 

In  the  fifth  story,  “The  Story  of  Gasoline,” 
the  children  learn  about  the  way  gasoline  is 
produced,  transported,  stored,  and  used. 

PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  1 7 

Identify  Air.  Gray,  the  garage  owner.  En 
courage  your  children  to  guess  why  the  First 
Grade  has  come  to  the  garage.  Gan  they  tell 
why  the  ball  needs  to  be  fixed,  and  how 
Air.  Gray  will  fix  it? 

Pages  18,19,  20 

The  Rubber  Ball 

These  pages  set  the  problem  situation  for 
this  section.  Before  reading,  let  the  children 
examine  the  picture  on  page  18  and  see  if  they 
can  discover  what  is  happening  to  the  ball. 
After  reading  these  pages  you  might  ask: 

Why  do  we  put  air  in  a ball? 

What  would  make  air  leak  out  of  a ball? 

Are  there  any  other  ways  in  which  we  use 
air? 

This  discussion  might  lead  into  a study  of 
the  properties  and  uses  of  air.  See  Related 
Activities,  Number  1. 
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Pages  21-24 

Planning  the  Trip 

These  pages  deal  ^^dth  the  map  Mrs. 
Green’s  class  will  use  to  plan  their  trip.  The 
first  text  of  this  series  contained  a section  on 
map  study.  Review  with  the  children  the 
concepts  introduced  then.  Recall  that  maps 
are  drawings  of  places  on  the  earth  and  that 
maps  used  for  different  purposes  are  made 
differently.  Again  show  them  such  maps  as 
road  maps,  city  maps,  land  area  maps,  airline 
maps,  or  world  maps.  Talk  with  the  children 
about  the  diflferences  they  see  in  these  maps 
and  the  things  that  are  shown  on  each  map. 

Look  at  the  maps  on  pages  22  and  23.  Ex- 
plain to  the  children  that  these  are  maps  of 
the  area  around  the  school  in  the  story.  Let 
them  study  the  map  on  page  23,  and  ask  them 
how  they  know  what  the  pictures  on  the  map 
mean. 

Call  their  attention  to  the  key  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  This  key  shows  that  one  picture 
stands  for  the  school  building  and  the  other 
for  the  garage.  Have  the  children  locate 
these  buildings  on  the  map.  Let  them  name 
the  streets  on  which  these  places  are  located. 
To  answer  the  first  question,  let  them  follow 
the  dotted  red  line  from  the  school  to  the 
garage. 

As  an  alternate  route  coming  back  to  the 
school,  they  could  go  along  Cedar  Street  to 
First  Street,  and  then  along  First  Street  back 
to  the  school. 

Perhaps  your  class  has  constructed  a sim- 
ple map  of  the  neighborhood  around  your 
school  and  indicated  the  location  of  their 
houses  by  means  of  small  pictures  or  circles. 
Now  you  could  add  a key  to  this  map  and  in- 
sert the  meaning  of  the  various  symbols  you 
have  used,  and  others  the  children  may  want 
to  add. 

As  the  children  answer  the  questions  at  the 


bottom  of  page  24,  see  if  they  can  anticipate 
some  of  the  things  that  will  be  seen  at  the  ga- 
rage. Their  answers  can  be  put  on  a chart. 
This  chart  can  be  reviewed  at  the  completion 
of  this  section.  The  children  will  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  if  the  things  they  did  antici- 
pate were  shown,  what  things  they  had  not 
anticipated,  and  what  things  were  not  shown 
that  might  have  been  seen  at  a garage. 

Pages  25,  26 

Walking  to  the  Garage 

Use  these  pages  to  talk  with  the  class  about 
trips.  Discuss  the  need  for  making  plans  and 
the  kind  of  preparations  that  have  to  be  made 
for  a trip.  You  could  start  the  discussion  by 
asking:  “If  we  were  going  to  Mr.  Gray’s  ga- 
rage what  would  we  have  to  do  to  get  ready 
for  the  trip?”  You  might  talk  about  safety 
and  the  need  for  rules  on  the  trip.  Review 
the  proper  ways  of  crossing  streets,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  colors  of  traffic  signals. 

Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  25. 
How  are  the  children  obeying  one  safety  rule? 

The  small  maps  on  these  pages  show  the 
exact  location  of  the  class  at  different  stages 
of  their  trip  to  the  garage.  They  can  be 
used  as  another  means  of  helping  your  chil- 
dren understand  that  some  maps  show  the 
way  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 

Pages  27,  28,  29 

At  the  Garage 

The  pictures  on  page  28  show  how  the  ball 
was  repaired.  Let  the  children  tell  you  how 
the  ball  was  repaired.  They  might  have  seen 
a flat  tire  fixed.  The  process  is  the  same. 
You  might  raise  some  questions  with  your 
class  about  the  pictures.  Why  must  Mr.  Gray 
clean  the  ball  before  he  patches  it?  Why 
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does  he  burn  the  patch  after  he  puts  it  on? 
How  do  we  know  the  air  will  stay  in  the  ball 
now? 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  activities  pic- 
tured on  page  29.  Wdiat  are  the  men  doing  in 
the  pictures?  Let  the  children  talk  about 
their  own  experiences  with  garages.  What 
other  jobs  have  they  seen  garage  men  doing? 

The  garage  was  chosen  as  the  focal  point 
in  this  section.  Most  children  are  familiar 
vdth  garages,  but  many  think  that  their  only 
function  is  to  fill  the  gasoline  tanks  of  auto- 
mobiles. You  could  discuss  other  aspects  of 
garage  work,  such  as  auto  maintenance  and 
repair,  to  give  the  children  a full  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  the  garage  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  important  for  them  to  understand 
the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  skill  the  garage- 
man  needs  in  order  to  do  his  job. 


Pages  30-34 

The  Story  of  Gasoline 

These  pages  deal  with  gasoline  and  how  it 
is  used  in  automobiles.  Ask  the  children  if 
they  know  of  other  machines  that  use  gaso- 
line. They  may  be  familiar  with  power  lawn 
mowers,  motor  boats,  and  chain  saws  that 
have  gasoline  engines.  You  could  have  a dis- 
play of  pictures  of  these  machines,  or  have 
the  children  collect  pictures  themselves. 

In  discussing  page  31,  ask  the  children  to 
explain  how  the  stick  told  the  man  the 
amount  of  gasoline  left  in  the  tank.  Have 
them  measure  the  amount  of  liquid  in  a con- 
tainer using  a ruler.  You  could  tie  this  in 
with  some  of  the  arithmetic  work  and  the  ex- 
periences in  measuring  your  class  is  having. 

You  might  want  to  mention  why  gasoline  is 
stored  more  safely  underground.  At  this  time 
it  would  be  well  to  talk  about  safety  measures 
around  cars  and  gasoline.  The  fact  that  gas- 
oline explodes  easily  should  be  brought  out. 


When  a gasoline  tank  is  being  filled  there 
should  be  great  care  taken  to  keep  matches  or 
lighted  cigarettes  away  from  the  area. 

Page  33  shows  how  gasoline  comes  from  the 
storage  tank  to  the  pump  above  ground.  You 
could  show  the  class  the  way  a pump  works. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pumps  used  to 
move  liquids  and  gases.  One  of  the  most 
simple  is  the  lift  pump.  This  is  the  kind  of 
pump  usually  found  in  a water  well  to  pump 
water,  or  as  a tire  pump  to  pump  air. 

Here  is  a model  for  a simple  lift  pump 
which  you  could  make  in  the  classroom. 

Materials:  1 tube;  I dowel;  2 wooden  discs 
(that  fit  snugly  inside  tube);  2 pieces  of 
leather;  1 piece  of  rubber  hose;  nails. 

dowel 

rubber  hose 

leather 
wood  disc 

tube 

leather 
wood  disc 


1.  Drill  hole  near  side  in  each  wooden  disc. 

2.  Tack  leather  on  discs  to  cover  holes. 

3.  Nail  dowel  to  one  disc. 

4.  Secure  other  disc  to  bottom  of  tube. 

5.  Insert  top  disc  with  handle  into  tube. 

6.  Place  pump  in  a pan  of  water. 

Like  most  lift  pumps,  it  consists  of  a cylin- 
der in  which  a piston  (the  upper  wooden 
disc)  slides  up  and  down. 

On  the  first  down  stroke,  the  piston  forces 
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air  out  of  the  lower  eylinder  up  through  the 
piston  valve  ( the  hole  covered  with  the  leath- 
er flap ) . This  creates  a vacuum. 

On  the  first  up  stroke  of  the  piston,  atmos- 
pheric pressure  forces  the  fluid  into  the  lower 
cylinder  through  the  intake  valve  ( the  hole  in 
the  lower  disc). 

On  the  second  down  stroke,  the  fluid  forces 
itself  past  the  piston  valve  into  the  upper  cyl- 
inder. 

The  second  up  stroke  lifts  the  fluid  to  the 
outlet  (piece  of  rubber  hose)  where  gravity 
forces  it  to  leave  the  cylinder. 

The  pictures  on  page  34  tell  concisely  the 
story  of  gasoline,  from  the  time  it  is  extracted 
from  the  earth  to  the  time  it  arrives  at  a ga- 
rage. As  you  talk  about  each  picture,  bring 
out  the  different  skills  that  are  needed  by  the 
many  people  who  are  involved  in  providing 
us  with  gasoline. 

In  discussing  the  first  picture,  explain  that 
gasoline  is  made  from  oil  which  is  found  be- 
neath the  ground.  The  tall  frames  above  oil 
wells  are  called  derricks. 

If  the  children  are  interested  in  knowing 
how  the  oil  came  to  be  in  the  ground,  you 
might  want  to  tell  them  that  all  plants  and 
animals  contain  oil  in  some  form.  Scientists 
think  that  perhaps  the  oil  in  the  ground  comes 
from  the  bodies  of  sea  animals  and  plants  that 
lived  millions  of  years  ago.  These  bodies 
were  slowly  covered  with  soil  which  became 
thicker  and  heavier  over  the  years.  Finally 
the  pressure  and  heat  forced  the  oil  in  the 
bodies  to  soak  into  the  ground.  See  Re- 
lated Activities,  Number  2. 

After  the  oil  is  pumped  from  the  ground  it 
is  sent,  often  through  pipelines,  to  the  refin- 
ery. This  is  a large  factory  where  gasoline  is 
made  from  the  crude  oil. 

Discuss  the  various  methods  shown  of 
ti’ansporting  gasoline  from  tlie  refinery  to  the 
delivery  companies.  Have  the  children  iden- 


tify the  tanker,  truck,  railroad  car,  and  pipe- 
line. 

The  children  should  be  able  to  tell  you  how 
the  gasoline  finally  arrived  at  the  gas  station 
from  the  delivery  company. 

You  may  want  to  study  further  the  sources 
of  gasoline  and  the  products  which  are  de- 
rived from  petroleum.  See  Related  Activi- 
ties, Numbers  5-9. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  To  demonstrate  some  of  the  properties 
of  air  which  were  used  in  the  stories,  you 
might  try  some  of  the  following  activities. 

Air  is  a substance.  Blow  a balloon  or  paper 
bag  full  of  air.  Let  the  children  feel  it.  Let 
them  also  feel  an  empty  bag  or  balloon. 
Have  them  talk  about  the  difference  and  the 
reason  for  it. 

If  you  have  a scale  or  balance,  weigh  a bal- 
loon that  is  filled  with  air  and  one  that  is  de- 
flated. The  difference  in  weight  is  easily 
seen  on  the  balance. 

Take  an  empty  shoe  box  and  cut  a small 
hole  in  the  center  of  one  end.  Cover  the  box 
and  press  on  the  lid.  The  children  will  be 
able  to  feel  the  air  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hole. 

Air  has  power.  Put  a balloon  on  the  table. 
Place  a book  over  the  balloon.  Have  the  chil- 
dren blow  into  the  balloon.  They  will  see 
that  the  book  rises  as  the  balloon  fills  with  air. 
Air  in  tires  can  hold  a car  up  just  as  air  can  lift 
the  book  and  hold  it  up. 

2.  To  show  that  plants  and  animals  contain 
oil:  press  or  crush  a peanut  on  a piece  of 
white  paper.  An  oil  stain  results.  The  chil- 
dren probably  have  had  a similar  experience 
if  they  have  ever  bought  nuts  in  a paper  bag. 

Discuss  what  happens  when  a piece  of  ba- 
con or  other  meat  with  fat  is  heated  and  the 
fat  melts  to  form  a kind  of  oil. 
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3.  Young  children  today  are  interested  in 
prehistoric  life.  Read  stories  and  books  about 
dinosaurs  and  other  prehistoric  animals. 

4.  Sets  of  plastic  dinosaurs  made  to  scale 
are  often  easily  obtained.  Using  books  and 
the  models,  find  information  on  the  sizes  of 
various  dinosaurs.  Measure  off  sections  of 
the  play  area  to  get  some  idea  of  their  actual 
size. 

5.  If  a fossil  of  a plant  or  prehistoric  animal 
is  available  you  could  show  it  to  the  children 
and  explain  that  a fossil  is  a print  of  a plant 
or  animal  left  in  a rock.  When  the  animal  or 
plant  made  the  print,  the  rock  was  only  a mix- 
ture of  sand  and  mud.  Later  the  mud  hard- 
ened into  rock  and  the  print  was  left  on  it. 

6.  In  the  first  text  of  this  series,  the  chil- 
dren were  introduced  to  the  idea  of  long  ago 
in  relation  to  history.  They  began  to  place 
events  in  some  kind  of  orderly  sequence.  Yon 
could  extend  this  concept  by  using  a time  line 
to  show  the  way  petroleum  products  have 
been  developed  and  used  over  the  years  in 
America. 

Along  the  top  of  a long  piece  of  mural 
paper  draw  a line.  Divide  this  line  into  time 
periods.  For  example,  one  foot  could  equal 
one  century.  Rather  than  indicating  these 
time  periods  by  specific  dates,  you  could  talk 
with  your  children  about  events  which  have 
meaning  to  them  and  are  related  to  their 
learning  experiences.  The  dates  correspond- 
ing to  these  events  could  be  noted  merely  by 
a mark  or  picture  at  the  appropriate  spot  on 
the  time  line.  Place  illustrations,  either 
drawn  or  cut  from  magazines,  under  the 
markers.  You  might  center  your  discussion 
around  the  following  events: 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed,  Indians  were 
using  oil  which  had  seeped  to  the  surface  as 
fuel  and  medicine. 

When  the  pioneers  were  traveling  West  in 
their  covered  wagons,  they  used  oil  in  the 


form  of  axle  grease  for  their  wagons  and  ker- 
osene in  their  lamps. 

When  many  of  the  children’s  grandparents 
were  small  {circa  1910),  people  were  just  be- 
ginning to  use  gasoline  for  fuel  in  automo- 
i)iles. 

Today  fuel  oil  is  used  in  homes.  Diesel  oil 
is  used  in  ships,  trueks,  and  industrial  en- 
gines. Petroleum  jelly  is  used  for  cuts  and 
burns.  Paraffin  is  used  in  making  candles  and 
in  home  canning.  Kerosene  is  used  in  heat- 
ing, cooking,  and  in  jet  fuels.  Petroleum  de- 
rivatives are  used  also  in  paints,  plastics,  and 
insect  repellents. 

7.  You  might  want  to  extend  the  children’s 
knowledge  of  map  keys  by  having  them  use 
some  of  the  symbols  found  on  road  maps.  A 
local  garage  could  supply  you  with  maps  for 
the  children. 

Point  out  to  them  the  location  of  the  key 
or  legend,  and  the  lines  that  represent  the 
major  highways.  Locate  the  circle  that 
stands  for  their  community,  and  the  main 
road  which  leads  to  a place  well  known  to 
them. 

Airports  often  are  indicated  by  pictures  of 
airplanes.  The  children  would  enjoy  finding 
the  location  of  these  on  the  map. 
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Visiting  a French  Family 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  introduces  a first  grader’s  fam- 
ily that  in  many  ways  is  different  from  the 
other  families  in  this  book.  Mr.  Plummer, 
jeanne’s  father,  owns  a grocery  store.  He  and 
his  family  live  in  an  apartment  above  it. 
Jeanne’s  grandmother  lives  with  the  family. 
She  is  a native  of  France  and  still  speaks 
French  as  well  as  English.  She  tries  to  give 
Jeanne  a taste  of  her  own  background, 
through  French  words  and  French  songs. 

In  the  first  story,  “Learning  French  Words,” 
Jeanne  invites  the  First  Grade  to  a birthday 
party  at  her  home.  She  tells  the  children 
about  her  grandmother  from  whom  she  has 
learned  some  French  words.  Jeanne  teaches 
her  classmates  to  say,  “Good  Morning,”  in 
French. 

“Jeanne’s  Grandmother,”  tells  about  the 
grandmother’s  childhood  on  her  family’s  farm 
in  France. 

In  the  second  story,  “Jeanne’s  Party  at 
School,”  the  First  Grade  has  made  a birthday 
card  and  has  decorated  a special  chair  for 
Jeanne.  The  children  talk  about  the  party 
they  will  have  at  Jeanne’s  home. 

“Jeanne’s  Family,”  shows  the  members  of 
Jeanne’s  family  at  work  and  at  home. 

In  the  third  story,  “Jeanne’s  Party  at 
Home,”  the  First  Grade  meets  the  Plummer 
family  and  greets  Jeanne’s  grandmother  in 
French.  At  the  end  of  the  birthday  celebra- 
tion, Jeanne’s  grandmother  teaches  them  a 
French  song. 


PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  35 

The  idea  that  people  come  from  various 
cultural  backgrounds  was  introduced  in  the 
readiness  text.  It  is  further  developed  in  this 
section. 

Introduce  Jeanne’s  mother  and  grand- 
mother. Explain  that  the  grandmother  lived 
in  France  when  she  was  a little  girl.  The 
people  of  France  are  called  French. 

Gan  your  children  guess  what  Grand- 
mother and  the  first  grade  children  are  doing 
in  the  illustration?  They  will  find  out  as  they 
read  the  stories  in  this  section. 

Pages  36-39 

Learning  French  Words 

Before  reading  page  36,  call  attention  to  the 
eager  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  picture.  Let  your  class  guess 
some  reasons  why  the  children  are  excited. 

Talk  about  the  ways  in  which  the  Norman- 
dy farm  illustrated  on  page  37  is  different 
from  a modern  farm  in  this  country.  Point 
out  the  house  made  of  stone  with  the 
thatched  roof,  the  haystacks  in  the  farmyard, 
the  long  scythes  for  mowing  the  hay,  and  the 
clothing  of  the  people.  Grandmother  is  the 
girl  earrying  the  basket. 

On  page  38  a few  words  of  French  are  in- 
troduced. This  is  not  an  attempt  to  teach  a 
foreign  language  to  first  grade  children  nor 
to  suggest  that  the  learning  of  a few  isolated 
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words  is  an  adequate  approach  to  teaching  a 
foreign  language  in  the  elementary  school. 
Language,  however,  is  an  important  part  of  a 
culture.  Through  the  few  words  presented 
on  this  page,  and  later  the  song,  a part  of  the 
flavor  of  the  culture  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
children  in  your  class. 

Say  the  French  words  for  the  children  so 
that  they  can  know  how  the  French  sounds: 
Bonjour  (Bohn  zhoor);  Grand-mere  (Grahn 
mail- ) . 

Explain  to  the  children  that  people  who 
live  in  different  countries  speak  different  lan- 
guages. We  in  America  speak  the  English 
language.  People  in  France  speak  French. 
The  words  which  make  up  the  languages  are 
different,  but  they  have  very  much  the  same 
meaning.  Bonjour  is  the  French  way  of  say- 
ing Good  Morning. 

You  might  point  out  also  that  the  letters  in 
French  and  English  words  look  the  same,  but 
often  do  not  sound  the  same.  For  instance, 
the  short  i in  French  words  sounds  like  long  e 
in  English.  The  number  ten  in  French  is 
written  dix,  but  it  sounds  like  deese. 

If  your  children  know  any  foreign  words  or 
phrases,  they  might  be  able  to  share  these 
with  your  class.  You  could  make  a chart 
showing  some  common  words  and  phrases  in 
different  languages  and  their  meaning  in 
English. 

Page  40 

Jeanne’s  Grandmother 

As  they  look  at  the  illustrations  on  this 
page,  let  the  children  compare  Grandmoth- 
er’s life  as  a child  in  France,  with  their  own 
lives  today  in  America.  How  is  their  work 
at  home  different  from  Grandmother’s?  How 
are  their  clothes  different? 

If  the  children  do  not  understand  that  the 
mother  is  churning  milk  in  the  last  picture. 


explain  to  them  that  butter  is  made  by  shak- 
ing or  stirring  milk  or  cream  until  the  fat 
that  is  in  the  milk  forms  butter.  This  is 
called  churning. 

The  children  could  make  their  own  butter 
by  putting  some  heavy  cream  in  a tightly 
covered  jar  and  taking  turns  shaking  it  until 
the  butter  forms. 

Discussing  the  location  of  France  provides 
a good  opportunity  to  extend  the  class’s  ex- 
perience with  world  maps.  Post  a large  map 
of  the  world  on  the  bulletin  board.  Place  it 
low  enough  so  that  the  children  can  see  it 
easily  and  can  pick  out  different  places. 
Allow  the  children  to  explore  the  map  inde- 
pendently. If  they  are  able,  let  them  find 
the  United  States  and  France  by  themselves. 
Point  out  the  water  which  separates  North 
America  and  Europe.  Do  the  children  know 
the  name  of  this  ocean? 

Pages  41,  42,  43 

Jeanne’s  Party  at  Sehool 

On  page  41,  call  attention  to  the  special 
birthday  chair  and  the  birthday  card  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Most  first  grades  cele- 
brate birthdays.  Each,  however,  celebrates 
in  its  own  way.  You  might  want  to  use  these 
pages  to  compare  your  own  celebrations  with 
those  of  Mrs.  Green’s  class.  Are  there  special 
things  that  you  do  on  a birthday  that  Mrs. 
Green’s  class  does  not  do?  Perhaps  there  is 
another  first  grade  in  your  school  that  cele- 
brates birthdays  differently  from  either  your 
class  or  Mrs.  Green’s  class.  You  might  use 
that  class  for  a comparison  as  well. 

On  page  42  Jeanne  is  telling  the  class  about 
her  house.  The  Plummer  home  is  smaller 
than  most  of  the  homes  of  the  other  children 
in  the  class.  Few  of  the  children  we  meet 
have  fathers  who  ^vork  so  close  to  the  home. 
Discuss  the  advantages  of  this  situation. 
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(Mr.  Plummer  doesn’t  have  to  travel  to  and 
from  work.  The  apartment  is  probably  lo- 
eated  elose  to  shopping  areas. ) Do  any  of 
the  ehildren  in  your  class  have  fathers  who 
v'ork  at  home  or  close  to  home? 

Jeanne  mentions  one  disadvantage  to  liv- 
ing in  an  apartment— the  lack  of  space.  Can 
the  children  think  of  any  others?  Would 
they  like  to  live  in  an  apartment?  Why? 
^Vhy  not? 

The  house  a family  lives  in,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  the  house  is  located,  ofifer 
important  learning  opportunities.  The  teach- 
er, however,  must  guide  the  direction  of  any 
study  of  home  and  neighborhood  to  keep  it 
from  deteriorating  into  a “my  house  is  better 
than  your  house”  contest.  Children  must  be 
helped  to  accept  differences  and  see  the  pos- 
sibilities for  happy,  productive  living  in  all 
situations. 

After  reading  page  43,  discuss  the  reasons 
why  the  children  would  have  to  be  careful  of 
Peter  when  they  visit.  How  do  younger 
children  behave  sometimes  when  they  meet 
new  people?  Do  any  of  your  children  have 
younger  brothers  or  sisters?  Do  they  help 
their  mothers  take  care  of  them?  How? 

Page  44 

Jeanne’s  Family 

Have  the  children  look  carefully  at  the  il- 
lustrations to  find  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as: 

Who  are  the  members  of  Jeanne’s  family? 

What  does  Jeanne’s  father  do  to  earn 
money  for  the  family? 

What  does  the  mother  do  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family? 

What  kind  of  book  might  Grandmother  be 
reading  to  Jeanne? 

What  does  the  family  enjoy  doing  to- 
gether? 


Pages  45-50 

Jeanne’s  Party  at  Home 

After  reading  pages  45-48,  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  the  children  in  your  class 
celebrate  their  birthdays  at  home.  Talk 
about  the  games  that  they  like  to  play  at  par- 
ties. Some  could  explain  the  way  to  play 
games  which  are  unfamiliar  to  the  others  in 
the  class. 

On  page  49  Jeanne’s  grandmother  sings 
Frere  Jacques.  Perhaps  your  children  can 
learn  to  sing  this  song.  You  might  translate 
it  for  them.  “Brother  James!  Are  you  sleep- 
ing? (Bells  for)  morning  prayers  are  ring- 
ing.” 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Many  of  the  children  in  your  class  prob- 
ably have  parents  or  grandparents  born  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Ask  the  children 
to  find  out  the  names  of  the  countries  that 
their  parents  or  grandparents  came  from. 
You  could  put  markers  on  a world  map  or 
globe  to  show  the  countries  of  origin. 

2.  Use  children’s  books  to  find  out  about 
the  life  of  French  children  today  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  information  they  have 
learned  in  this  section  about  life  on  a French 
farm  long  ago. 

3.  If  there  are  people  that  you  know  of 
who  have  lived  in  or  visited  other  countries, 
they  might  be  invited  to  your  class  to  tell 
about  the  countries  they  know  and  to  show 
souvenirs  or  slides  to  the  class. 

4.  People  who  know  foreign  languages 
could  be  invited  to  speak  to  the  class.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  members  of  the  children’s 
families  still  speak  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  born. 

5.  Records  of  songs  and  the  spoken  word 
in  other  languages  can  be  played  to  the  class. 
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Have  the  ehildren  notice  the  difterences  in 
the  sound  of  various  languages. 

6.  Compare  grocery  stores  with  super- 
markets. Discuss  the  differences  in  size,  the 
range  of  merchandise  sold,  and  the  way  in 
which  a customer  chooses  the  items  he 
wishes  to  buy. 

If  possible,  visit  a grocery  store.  Then 
dramatize  a grocery  store  in  the  classroom. 
The  children  could  bring  in  such  items  as 
empty  food  boxes  and  toy  cash  registers. 
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Learning  About  Water 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  section  the  First  Grade  class  meets 
Toni's  father,  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  a plumber. 
The  process  of  water  supply  is  explored  with 
the  children  and  they  have  an  experience 
with  water  in  their  class.  Your  children  will 
be  able  to  learn  much  about  the  importance 
of  water  in  our  lives  and  to  discover  some  of 
its  properties. 

In  the  first  story,  “A  Note  from  Mr.  Mac 
Pherson,”  Mr.  Smith  is  called  to  the  school 
because  of  a break  in  the  hot  water  pipes. 
Our  everyday  need  for  water  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  plumber’s  job  are  discussed  by 
the  First  Grade. 

In  the  second  story,  “Where  Water  Gomes 
From,”  springs,  wells,  and  reservoirs  as 
sources  of  water  are  discussed.  The  children 
learn  that  water  is  supplied  by  different 
methods  in  different  places. 

In  the  third  story,  “Mr.  Smith’s  Visit,” 
Tom’s  father  returns  to  show  the  First  Grade 
how  water  is  siphoned.  The  children  talk 
about  the  many  ways  that  water  can  be 
moved. 


PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  51 

Have  your  children  tell  you  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  illustrations  on  page  51.  In 
this  way  you  can  discover  what  your  children 
already  know  about  the  sources  and  uses  of 
water,  and  the  work  of  plumbers. 


Perhaps  your  children  want  to  know  where 
water  comes  from  and  how  it  gets  to  houses. 
You  could  record  these  questions  now  arid 
see  if  they  are  answered  in  the  stories  of  this 
section. 

Pages  52-55 

A Note  from  Mr.  Mac  Pherson 

Before  reading  pages  52  and  53,  discuss 
the  pictures  with  the  children  and  let  them 
guess  why  there  is  no  hot  water  and  why  the 
pipe  might  have  broken. 

On  page  55  Mrs.  Green  talks  about  the  im- 
portance of  water.  Have  your  children  an- 
swer the  question  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Starting  with  the  uses  of  water  shown  in  the 
pictures,  talk  about  specific  ways  the  children 
have  seen  or  might  see  water  used.  Why  do 
we  need  water  in  school?  Why  do  we  need 
water  at  home?  Why  can’t  we  live  without 
water?  Discuss  what  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  water  on  earth. 

Page  56 

Tom’s  Father 

The  pictures  on  this  page  could  be  used  to 
begin  a discussion  about  plumbers  and  the 
work  they  do.  Have  you  ever  seen  a plumb- 
er at  work?  What  does  a plumber  do?  What 
tools  does  he  use?  What  does  a person  have 
to  know  if  he  wants  to  be  a plumber?  When 
would  you  call  a plumber  to  your  house? 

Aside  from  repairing,  plumbers  have  im- 
portant jobs  in  the  building  of  houses.  You 
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might  talk  about  a plumber’s  job  in  new  eon- 
struction.  The  children  could  trace  the 
whole  process  of  equipping  a new  home 
with  plumbing.  They  could  begin  with  the 
digging  of  ditches  for  the  pipes  which  will 
connect  the  house  to  the  water  main  and 
waste  lines.  They  could  go  on  to  the  installa- 
tion of  pipes,  boiler  and  furnace,  and  end 
^^ath  the  placing  of  fixtures,  sink,  showers, 
stoves,  and  radiators. 

Fages  57,  58,  59 

Where  Water  Comes  From 

With  page  57  you  can  begin  to  relate  rain 
with  water  supply.  The  children  have  dis- 
cussed already  some  of  the  uses  of  water. 
Review  these  by  having  them  tell  how  the 
picture  shows  some  of  the  ways  rain  water 
is  used.  The  trees  in  the  forest,  the  plants 
on  the  farm,  the  animal  drinking  at  the 
stream  all  need  water. 

If  the  children  want  to  know  how  water 
comes  from  the  sky  you  might  want  to  tell 
them  about  the  water  cycle.  See  Related 
Activities,  Number  2. 

Page  58  shows  the  diflFerent  ways  we  get 
water.  Cliildren  have  different  ideas  of 
where  water  comes  from  depending  on  the 
type  of  community  in  which  they  live.  City 
children  may  never  have  seen  a well  or 
spring.  Children  of  suburban  and  rural  com- 
munities may  have  no  idea  of  the  way  a city 
water  supply  is  organized. 

Sally  and  her  father  are  getting  water  from 
a spring,  a sort  of  fountain  beneath  the 
ground.  Call  attention  to  the  “pure  water” 
sign  beside  the  spring.  Not  all  water  is  good 
for  drinking  as  it  comes  from  the  ground. 

If  your  community  does  not  have  a central 
water  supply  you  might  want  to  emphasize 
more  the  concept  of  how  a well  supplies 
water.  You  could  start  with  the  water  fall- 


ing on  the  ground  as  rain.  Then  explain 
how  some  of  this  water  goes  into  under- 
ground streams  and  how,  in  many  places,  if 
you  dig  deep  enough  you  will  hit  water. 
You  could  remind  them  how  a pump  works. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  children  may  have  seen 
electric  pumps  used  to  supply  water  in  their 
homes. 

Trace  with  the  children  the  journey  of  the 
water  from  the  lake  to  the  house.  Explain 
that  a reservoir  is  a body  of  water  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  people  in  the  town.  Water 
from  the  lake  is  carried  through  pipes  to  the 
pumping  station,  where  it  is  made  safe  for 
drinking  and  pumped  to  the  town’s  main 
pipes.  Smaller  pipes  carry  the  water  from 
the  main  pipes  to  the  house. 

Pages  60-63 

Mr.  Smith’s  Visit 

Pages  60  through  62  deal  with  the  siphon. 
Introduce  the  word  siphon  to  the  children 
and  explain  that  this  is  one  way  in  which 
water  can  be  moved  from  a higher  place  to  a 
lower  place. 

The  children  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
telling  you  what  is  happening  in  the  first 
three  pictures  on  page  61.  Explain  what 
took  place  between  the  third  and  fourth  pic- 
ture by  telling  them  that  when  Mr.  Smith 
filled  the  tube  with  water,  as  shown  in  the 
third  picture,  he  pinched  his  end  of  the  tube 
just  as  Tom  was  pinching  the  other  end. 
Then  Tom  put  his  end  of  the  tube  into  the 
pail  on  the  floor  and  Mr.  Smith  put  his  end 
into  the  pail  of  water  on  the  table.  Roth 
released  their  ends  of  the  tubes.  The  water 
in  the  pail  on  the  table  flows  out  through  the 
tube  down  to  the  lower  pail. 

Page  62  shows  the  first  grade  class  mak- 
ing practical  use  of  the  siphon  in  cleaning 
the  aquarium.  Point  out  to  the  children  how 
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much  easier  this  \\'ay  is,  rather  than  trying 
to  tip  such  a heavy  container  and  emptying 
out  the  water.  It  is  also  more  advantageous 
to  fill  an  acjuarium  with  a siphon  so  that  the 
plants  and  sand  are  not  disturbed  so  much 
as  when  water  is  simply  poured  in. 

Perhaps  you  could  have  an  e.xperience  in 
vour  class  with  a siphon.  It  is  easy  to  set  up 
and  children  enjoy  siphoning  water.  So  that 
they  can  see  the  entire  process,  it  would  be 
well  to  use  plastic  rather  than  rubber  tubing, 
and  glass  containers  if  they  are  available.  A 
few  children  at  a time  should  be  allowed  to 
trv  it.  There  should  be  some  adult  supervi- 
sion when  children  are  siphoning.  Plave 
some  sponges  and  a mop  available  so  that  if 
water  is  spilled,  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
wiped  up. 

A siphon  can  only  move  water  downward. 
To  move  water  upward  or  on  the  same  level 
other  methods  have  to  be  used.  Some  of 
these  methods  are  discussed  on  page  63. 
Your  children  might  be  able  to  think  of  other 
ways  to  move  water. 

When  water  moves  it  has  great  force. 
Often  this  force  is  put  to  use  by  people.  You 
could  talk  with  your  class  about  the  ways  in 
which  water  pressure  is  used  and  the  kinds 
of  things  that  moving  water  can  do.  For  ex- 
ample, water  is  used  in  transportation. 
Barges  and  boats  often  use  the  movements 
of  water.  Water  is  used  to  turn  things.  For 
many  years  mills  and  factories  were  supplied 
with  power  by  water  turning  large  water 
wheels.  Today  water  power  is  often  used  to 
help  produce  electricity. 

Page  64 

Tom’s  Family 

These  illustrations  sliow  Mr.  Smith  at  woik 
and  with  his  family.  Discuss  the  ways  in 
which  this  family  is  like  the  others  the  chil- 


dren have  met  so  far.  Encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  tell  what  is  happening  in  each  illus- 
tration. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Building  on  the  plumber  and  his  work, 
you  might  want  to  go  into  the  area  of  house- 
hold repairs  and  the  men  who  do  them. 

A discussion  about  repairmen  and  their 
work  can  center  around  such  questions  as: 

What  do  the  different  repairmen  do? 

What  does  each  have  to  know? 

What  kind  of  tools  does  each  use? 

A display  of  pictures  showing  repairmen  at 
work  could  be  set  up  in  the  class. 

If  repairmen  come  to  your  school,  perhaps 
the  children  would  be  able  to  meet  them. 
They  could  talk  with  the  repairmen  about 
their  work.  Perhaps  they  could  watch  them 
as  they  work.  If  one  of  the  fathers  of  your 
children  is  a repairman  he  could  be  invited 
to  the  class  to  show  his  tools,  explain  his  job, 
and  show  how  it  is  done. 

These  activities  could  be  followed  up  by 
dramatic  play  experiences  where  the  chil- 
dren are  given  the  opportunity  to  act  out 
these  roles.  Appropriate  properties  should 
be  provided  for  dramatic  play. 

2.  The  water  cycle  can  be  illustrated  in 
many  ways.  An  open  dish  full  of  water  will 
be  empty  in  a few  days  if  left  on  a shelf. 
The  water  has  evaporated  into  the  air.  If 
you  breathe  on  a cold  window  pane,  water 
is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The 
children  may  want  to  experiment  with  evap- 
oration and  condensation.  The  entire  proc- 
ess can  be  shown  at  one  time  by  placing  a 
dish  of  ice  cubes  above  a boiling  tea  kettle. 
The  rising  water  va})or  \\'ill  c'ondense  on  the 
outside  of  the  dish. 

3.  The  forms  of  water— These  can  be  illus- 
trated easily  to  the  class  by  showing  them 
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water,  ice,  and  snow.  You  can  demonstrate 
how  these  forms  can  be  changed  (melting 
ice,  freezing  water,  boiling  water ) . 

4.  Water  goes  into  some  things,  but  not 
into  others— A paper  towel  or  a blotter  will 
absorb  water;  a glass  will  not.  Children  can 
experiment  with  the  things  that  will  and  will 
not  absorb  water. 

5.  Children  may  also  experiment  to  find 
out  what  things  will  float  in  water  and  what 
will  not. 

6.  You  could  also  experiment  with  the 
force  of  water.  Small  water  wheels  can  be 
made  by  the  children.  (See  Thurber’s  Ex- 
ploring Science  Three,  published  by  Allyn 
& Bacon,  page  126. ) If  placed  under  a run- 
ning faucet,  they  will  turn  rapidly. 

Children  can  see  the  force  of  steam  by 
watching  a loosely  fitted  lid  move  on  top  of 
a pot  of  boiling  water.  The  steam  can  also 
be  used  to  turn  the  water  wheels  that  the 
children  have  made. 
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Learning  About  an  Indian  Family 


INTRODUCTION 

All  voung  children  know  about  Indians. 
Their  knowledge,  however,  generally  comes 
from  viewing  television  and  motion  pictures 
which  too  often  present  a pieture  of  the  In- 
dian whieh  is  narrow  and  distorted.  The 
necessity  for  providing  exciting  story  plots, 
rather  than  depieting  reality  too  often  de- 
termines what  the  children  see  of  Indian  life. 

To  many  children,  the  Indian  is  a hunter, 
a savage,  and  a murderer.  Little  is  shown  of 
the  true  Indian  family.  Seldom  are  the  rich- 
ly varied  cultures  of  Indian  life  that  existed 
for  centuries  in  our  country  exhibited  to  chil- 
dren. They  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  Indian  as  a tiller  of  the  soil,  a family 
provider  and  a maker  of  beautifully  crafted 
objects.  Through  this  section  you  can  begin 
to  develop  realistic  understandings  of  Indian 
families  with  your  children  and  to  add  to 
their  appreciation  of  different  ways  of  living. 

In  the  first  story,  “Henry’s  Picture,”  Henry 
brings  a photograph  of  an  Indian  family  to 
school.  This  interests  the  class,  and  Henry’s 
mother  is  invited  to  school  to  tell  about  the 
family’s  trip  West  and  their  visit  with  an 
Indian  family. 

In  the  second  story,  “Mrs.  Cherry’s  Visit,” 
Henry’s  mother  comes  to  school  and  shows 
the  children  a map  of  her  family’s  trip.  She 
tells  of  their  meeting  with  the  Lightfoot 
family. 

In  the  third  story,  “The  Lightfoot  Family,” 
the  Indian  home  is  shown  and  the  kind  of 


work  done  by  each  member  of  the  family  is 
described. 

In  the  fourth  story,  “Indian  Rain  Dance,” 
Mrs.  Cherry  tells  the  class  the  reasons  for 
the  dance  and  shows  the  pictures  she  took 
of  it. 

In  the  fifth  story,  “Indian  Playthings,”  she 
tells  of  the  toys  that  Indian  children  use. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  section  are  illustra- 
tions of  different  Indian  tribes,  showing  the 
ways  Indians  live  today  and  the  ways  they 
lived  long  ago. 

PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  65 

Introduce  the  Indians  illustrated  on  page 
65  as  Pueblo  Indians.  Plelp  the  children 
identify  the  kachina  doll,  the  Pueblo  houses, 
and  the  activities  shown.  Tell  them  they 
will  learn  more  about  these  people  as  they 
read  this  section. 

Pages  66-69 

Henry’s  Picture 

Page  66  shows  Henry  bringing  a photo  to 
class  for  his  family  book.  If  your  class  is 
working  on  their  own  family  books,  they 
may  wish  to  talk  about  the  things  they  are 
putting  in  them. 

Page  67  introduces  the  Lightfoot  family. 
Bring  to  the  children’s  attention  the  com- 
bination of  modern  and  traditional  dress  the 
family  is  wearing. 
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Some  of  the  Indian  articles  illustrated  on 
page  69  may  be  familiar  to  the  children.  The 
travois  ( trail  voy' ) shown  in  the  second  illus- 
tration was  pulled  by  either  a dog  or  a horse. 
The  Plains  Indians  used  them  to  carry  their 
belongings  when  they  moved  their  homes 
from  place  to  place  to  follow  the  buffalo 
herds. 

Not  all  Indians  dressed  alike.  The  kind 
of  clothing  they  wore  was  determined  partly 
by  the  climate  in  which  they  lived.  Have 
the  children  talk  about  the  advantages  of 
leather  clothing. 

You  could  explain  that  the  birchbark  canoe 
was  made  from  strips  of  bark  from  the  white 
birch  tree.  These  strips  were  sewn  together 
and  attached  to  a wooden  frame.  The  seams 
were  filled  with  pitch  to  make  them  water- 
proof. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  Navaho 
Indian  in  the  last  picture.  The  Navahos  are 
famous  for  their  skill  in  weaving  rugs  and 
blankets.  The  blanket  that  is  being  woven 
will  probably  be  sold  to  a tourist. 

Find  out  what  your  children  know  about 
Indians  already.  Have  they  seen  them  on 
television?  Do  they  own  things  that  have 
been  made  by  Indians?  Have  any  of  them 
seen  real  Indians?  Where?  What  were 
they  like? 

In  discussing  the  answer  to  the  last  ques- 
tion on  page  69,  you  might  want  to  note  with 
the  children  the  kinds  of  plans  a class  makes 
when  a visitor  is  invited  to  school.  Planning 
for  the  visit  of  a resource  person  can  help  to 
make  the  visit  more  worthwhile. 

Pages  70-73 

Mrs.  Cherry’s  Visit 

On  page  70  Mrs.  Clierry  arrives  at  school 
to  tell  about  her  family’s  visit  to  the  Light- 
foot  family.  Talk  about  the  way  she  is 


dressed.  Encourage  the  children  to  guess 
what  things  she  has  brought  with  her  in  the 
basket  to  show  the  class. 

The  map  on  page  71  shows  the  route  taken 
by  the  Cherry  family  on  their  trip  West.  Ex- 
plain to  the  class  that  this  is  a map  of  the 
United  States.  The  red  line  shows  the  way 
the  Cherry  family  traveled  from  their  home 
in  Pennsylvania  to  New  Mexico  where  the 
Lightfoot  family  lives. 

It  might  be  well  to  display  a large  map  of 
America  in  the  classroom  and  trace  the  route 
on  it.  Point  out  the  approximate  location  of 
your  own  community  on  this  map  and  show 
the  children  how  they  might  travel  to  New 
Mexico  from  their  own  homes. 

To  give  the  children  some  idea  of  distance, 
you  could  talk  about  how  long  it  would  take 
to  travel  by  car  from  your  community  to 
New  Mexico.  Compare  this  with  the  time 
it  might  have  taken  the  Cherry  family  to 
travel  there  from  Pennsylvania. 

Pages  72  and  73  tell  about  the  meeting 
with  the  Lightfoot  family.  When  reading 
these  pages,  have  the  children  refer  to  the 
illustrations.  The  Pueblo  village  may  be 
new  to  your  children.  They  have  seen  and 
talked  about  different  houses  during  the 
year.  Discuss  with  them  the  distinctive 
features  of  a Pueblo  village.  What  do  the 
houses  look  like?  What  are  they  made  of? 
Why  are  they  built  one  on  top  of  the  other? 

Pueblo  is  the  Spanish  word  for  village. 
These  villages  were  originally  built  on  high, 
flat-topped  hills  called  mesas.  Each  house 
is  set  back  a little  from  the  one  below  it,  so 
that  the  roof  of  the  lower  house  forms  a 
porch  for  the  one  above.  They  are  made  of 
adobe,  a mixture  of  sandy  clay,  water,  and 
small  amounts  of  grass  or  straw.  They  origi- 
nally had  no  doors  on  the  side.  They  were 
entered  by  climbing  ladders  to  the  roof  and 
then  down  through  a roof  door.  In  time  of 
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war  the  ladders  were  taken  down  and  the 
village  became  a fort. 

The  wooden  poles  sticking  out  of  the  edges 
are  logs  which  were  laid  across  the  walls, 
then  covered  with  branches  or  sticks  and 
finally  adobe  put  on  top.  This  formed  the 
roof. 

Pages  74,  75,  76 

The  Lightfoot  F amily 

These  pages  tell  about  the  life  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  Have  the  children  look  care- 
fully at  the  pictures  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  these  pages. 

Explain  that  the  girl  in  the  picture  on  page 
74  is  grinding  corn  to  make  flour  for  a kind 
of  corn  bread.  The  herbs  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  are  used  as  flavoring  for  their  food. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  made  up  of  one  large 
room.  Call  attention  to  the  hanging  cradle 
and  the  many  blankets  hanging  near  the 
wall.  A wood  burning  stove  has  been  set 
into  the  opening  of  an  old  fireplace. 

Much  of  the  wool  from  the  sheep  that  the 
boy  is  tending  probably  will  be  used  to  make 
blankets  such  as  the  ones  shown  on  page  74. 

Besides  corn  and  squash,  the  Pueblos  also 
grow  beans  and  pumpkins.  Some  have  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  farms.  Most  of  the  vege- 
tables shown  will  be  eaten  by  the  Lightfoot 
family  and  the  rest  sold. 

On  page  76  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
point  out  how  Mr.  Lightfoot  is  like  many 
other  fathers.  He  goes  to  work  each  morning 
to  earn  a living.  This  might  help  to  clarify 
any  misconceptions  your  children  might  have 
that  Indians  are  confined  to  their  reservations. 

Page  77 

Indians  at  Work 

You  cordd  ask  the  children  to  tell  you  what 
the  Indians  are  doing  in  each  illustration.  If 


you  have  any  of  the  products  being  made, 
show  them  to  your  class.  You  might  want  to 
contrast  the  processes  used  by  the  Indians  in 
making  jewelry,  pottery,  and  baking  bread, 
with  modern  methods  for  producing  the 
same  products.  The  children  should  notice 
that  although  hand  methods  are  used  by  the 
Indians  in  making  some  things,  they  also  use 
modern  machinery,  such  as  the  tractor,  in 
their  work. 

Pages  78,  79 

Indian  Rain  Dance 

Before  reading  these  pages,  let  the  chil- 
dren guess  what  might  be  happening  in  the 
pictures  on  page  79.  The  Rain  Dance  was 
originally  a very  meaningful  ceremonial  rite. 
Today  the  Indians  allow  tourists  and  other 
visitors  to  view  them.  The  children  will 
notice  the  colorful  dress  and  decorations  of 
the  dancers.  These  are  important  parts  of 
the  ritual.  Some  of  the  children’s  kachina 
dolls  wear  similar  clothing. 

The  Kachina  was  considered  a kind  of  di- 
vine being  who  intervened  between  God  and 
man.  The  rhythmic  shaking  of  the  rattles 
represented  the  sound  of  falling  rain.  The 
men  whose  bodies  are  painted  with  stripes 
are  the  koshare,  or  sacred  clowns.  They  rep- 
resent powerful  spirits. 

Page  80 

Indian  Playthings 

This  page  tells  something  about  the  lives 
of  Indian  children.  Although,  out  of  neces- 
sity, the  Indian  children  assume  responsible 
roles  sooner  than  most  of  the  children  we 
know,  they  still  have  time  to  play  and  toys  to 
play  with.  Traditionally,  the  Indian  began 
training  for  adulthood  with  the  play  of  his 
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childhood.  The  boy  with  his  bow  and  arrow 
was  learning  to  be  a hunter.  The  girl  with 
her  doll  was  preparing  for  motherhood.  Al- 
though the  life  of  the  Indian  has  changed 
and  the  adult  Indian  is  no  longer  primarily 
a hunter,  child  rearing  practices  and  the  toys 
offered  for  childhood  have  not  yet  similarly 
changed. 

Page  81 

Here  is  a pictorial  review  of  the  things  the 
children  have  learned  in  this  section.  As  in 
other  families,  the  father  must  go  to  work  to 
earn  a living;  the  mother  prepares  the  food 
and  cares  for  the  home;  the  children  go  to 
school  and  help  their  parents. 

Page  82 

How  Indian  Families  Live 

These  illustrations  are  designed  to  show 
the  variety  of  Indian  cultures— past  and  pres- 
ent. As  you  discuss  each  one  with  the  chil- 
dren, bring  out  such  differences  as  housing 
and  clothing. 

The  first  column  of  illustrations  presents 
Indians  today  living  in  quite  different  cir- 
cumstances from  one  another. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  many  Indians,  like 
the  ones  in  the  top  picture,  live  in  cities  and 
are  completely  urbanized. 

The  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  live  in 
palm-thatched  huts  called  chidkees.  Their 
cotton  clothes  are  based  on  Spanish  costumes 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Today,  the  Semi- 
noles  make  their  living  by  hunting,  fishing, 
or  farming. 

The  dirt  and  rock  house  of  the  Navaho 
sheep  herder  of  the  Southwest  is  called  a 
hogan. 

North  American  Indians  of  long  ago  also 
lived  in  different  ways,  depending  on  their 


tribal  customs,  the  nature  of  the  area  in 
which  they  lived,  and  the  technology  they 
had  developed.  The  bark  long  houses  of  the 
eastern  Iroquois,  the  earth  lodges  of  the  Paw- 
nee, and  the  familiar  tepee  of  the  Plains  In- 
dian illustrate  these  differences. 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Indian  life.  Set  up  in  the  classroom  a 
display  of  Indian  material.  This  could  in- 
clude such  items  as  pictures  of  Indians,  hand- 
erafted  jewelry,  rugs,  blankets,  pottery,  moc- 
casins, headdresses,  and  models  of  Indian 
homes  and  canoes.  Indian  arrowheads  are 
sometimes  found  in  excavations. 

Recordings  of  Indian  music  can  be  used 
to  teach  Indian  songs  and  dances. 

Often  an  older  grade  will  also  be  studying 
Indian  life.  The  older  children  might  be  in- 
vited as  resource  people  to  help  your  chil- 
dren learn  more  about  Indians. 

If  there  are  Indian  people  living  in  the 
community,  they  could  be  invited  to  talk 
with  the  children. 

2.  Family  Trips.  Like  the  Cherry  family, 
some  children  in  your  class  probably  have 
been  on  trips  to  various  places.  Have  these 
children  talk  about  the  trips  they  have  taken 
and  the  things  they  saw.  They  might  bring 
articles  into  class  that  tell  about  these  trips 
—a  map  or  a souvenir.  They  could  write 
simple  stories  about  their  adventures,  illus- 
trate them  and  bind  them  into  books. 
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Visiting  a Bank 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  section  the  children  meet  a new 
type  of  parental  occupation,  the  so-called 
white  collar  workers,  and  learn  about  an  im- 
portant community  institution,  the  bank. 

Children  are  already  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  plumber,  storekeeper,  and  ga- 
rageman.  Office  workers  deal  with  less  tan- 
gible tasks  than  these  men.  Because  their 
work  is  not  directly  involved  with  the  actual 
process  of  producing  and  distributing  goods 
or  services,  children  will  need  help  in  un- 
derstanding their  kind  of  work. 

In  the  first  story,  “Learning  About  a Bank,” 
Mary  Berg  tells  the  class  of  her  father’s  new 
job.  He  is  a bank  teller.  Tom’s  grandfather 
is  a guard  in  the  same  bank.  This  leads  the 
First  Grade  to  want  to  visit  the  bank.  They 
write  a letter  asking  for  an  appointment. 
Mr.  White,  the  bank  president,  sends  the 
class  an  invitation  to  come  for  a visit. 

In  the  second  story,  “Walking  to  the  Bank,” 
the  First  Grade,  using  a map,  plan  their 
walk  to  the  bank. 

In  the  third  story,  “The  County  Savings 
Bank,”  the  children  arrive  at  the  bank.  They 
meet  Tom’s  grandfather  who  takes  them  to 
Mr.  White.  Mr.  White  tells  the  children 
about  the  bank  and  lets  them  watch  a de- 
posit being  made. 

In  the  fourth  storv,  “The  Bank  Vault,”  the 
children  visit  the  vault  with  Mary’s  father 
and  see  the  precautions  taken  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  bank’s  money.  They  also  learn 
what  the  bank  does  with  its  deposits. 


The  last  page  reviews  the  key  ideas  about 
banks  that  the  children  have  learned. 


PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  83 

The  illustrations  on  page  83  should  arouse 
the  children’s  interest  in  banks.  Probably 
some  of  the  children  in  your  class  have 
gone  to  banks  with  their  parents.  These 
children  could  compare  the  banks  they  visit- 
ed with  the  illustrations.  Do  they  know  why 
people  go  to  banks? 

Pages  84,  85,  86 

Learning  About  a Bank 

Before  reading  pages  84  and  85,  talk  about 
the  bank  teller  and  the  bank  guard.  Do  they 
know  what  these  people  do  in  the  banks? 
Help  your  children  see  that  there  are  other 
people  who  work  in  banks  in  many  different 
kinds  of  jobs.  Bookkeepers,  clerks,  account- 
ants, loan  advisers,  executives,  and  messen- 
gers all  have  roles  in  the  bank’s  work. 

Page  86  shows  the  letters  written  by  Mrs. 
Green’s  class  and  by  the  bank  president. 
This  page  could  be  used  in  relation  to  the 
Language  Arts  program  in  your  class.  The 
children  have  seen  other  letters  used  previ- 
ously in  the  text.  Have  the  class  look  at 
these  letters  and  at  the  one  on  page  21.  Dis- 
cuss the  reasons  for  writing  letters,  and  the 
way  we  write  them.  Make  the  children 
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aware  of  the  forms  of  letters,  the  greeting, 
body,  closing,  and  the  signature. 

F«ge  87 

Walking  to  the  Bank 

This  page  shows  the  map  that  Mrs.  Green’s 
class  uses  to  plan  their  trip.  If  the  idea  of 
direction  has  not  been  introduced  to  the 
children  already,  this  would  be  a good  time 
to  do  so.  They  will  need  some  experiences 
w'ith  direction  outdoors  before  applying  the 
understandings  to  work  with  maps. 

You  could  begin  by  selecting  a few  chil- 
dren to  stand  on  the  ground  outside  the 
classroom  window  during  lunch  hour.  Tell 
them  to  look  for  their  shadows,  then  turn  and 
face  in  the  direction  the  shadows  are  point- 
ing. ( The  sun  is  in  the  southern  sky  at  noon. 
Their  shadows  will  point  north. ) After 
lunch,  these  children  could  report  to  the  class 
and  face  the  way  their  shadows  pointed  out- 
side. You  could  then  explain  that  we  call 
this  way  north.  Put  a placard  marked 
NORTH  on  this  side  of  the  room.  Talk 
about  children’s  houses  and  familiar  land- 
marks which  are  in  this  direction.  Explain 
that  whenever  we  travel  this  way  from  the 
school,  we  are  going  north. 

Put  the  neighborhood  map  that  the  class 
has  made  on  the  floor  or  a table  facing  the 
northern  side  of  the  room.  Have  the  chil- 
dren pick  out  the  school  and  the  places  you 
have  just  talked  about.  When  they  under- 
stand where  north  is  in  relation  to  these 
places  on  the  map,  write  NORTH  on  the 
map. 

When  the  children  know  where  north  is 
from  the  school  and  their  homes,  you  could 
then  go  on  to  discuss  other  directions  in  a 
similar  manner.  They  will  need  a great  deal 
of  practice  in  using  direction  before  they 
know  the  four  cardinal  directions.  Many 


children  will  not  fully  understand  them  until 
the  second  or  third  grade. 

After  your  children  have  had  other  experi- 
ences with  direction,  you  could  use  the  map 
on  page  87  to  develop  their  skill  in  working 
with  map  directions. 

Review  the  idea  of  a map  key,  introduced 
in  “Visiting  a Garage.”  Have  the  children 
identify  the  picture  symbols,  locate  the  build- 
ings they  represent,  and,  tracing  the  red  line, 
follow  the  route  the  children  will  take  to  the 
bank. 

They  could  then  trace  the  route  again  and 
tell,  not  just  the  streets  the  First  Grade  will 
walk  down,  but  also  the  direction  in  which 
they  will  go.  For  instance,  they  walked  east 
on  Gherry  Street  and  then  south  on  First 
Street. 

Pages  88-93 

The  County  Savings  Bank 

On  these  pages  Mrs.  Green’s  class  arrives 
at  the  bank  and  learns  from  Mr.  White  how 
people  save  at  the  bank. 

The  children  understand  easily  the  jobs  of 
the  teller  and  the  guard.  The  teller  handles 
people’s  money  and  makes  notations  in  their 
passbooks.  The  bank  guard  spends  his  day 
seeing  that  the  bank’s  money  is  not  stolen, 
and  directing  the  people  who  come  to  the 
bank.  But  what  does  the  bank  president  do? 
Similar  to  the  school  principal,  he  spends  his 
day  making  decisions  and  expediting  the 
work  of  others.  The  products  of  his  labors 
cannot  be  seen  immediately. 

After  reading  page  91,  you  could  discuss 
saving  with  your  children.  You  might  deal 
with  the  reasons  for  saving  and  the  various 
ways  people  save  money.  If  any  of  the  chil- 
tlren  have  saved  money  they  can  tell  about 
how  they  save,  whether  in  a coin  bank,  a sav- 
ings bank,  or  other  ways.  If  they  have  a 
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special  purpose  for  saving,  they  can  tell  this 
to  the  class. 

Many  schools  have  school  savings  programs 
in  cooperation  with  local  banks.  If  your 
school  has  one  this  might  be  a good  time  to 
introduce  your  children  to  it.  They  can  be- 
gin to  save  regularly  this  way.  They  will  re- 
ceive interest  on  their  savings  and  will  have 
passbooks  similar  to  those  used  in  regular 
savings  banks. 

On  pages  92  and  93  Mr.  White  shows  the 
class  how  deposits  are  made  in  the  bank. 
After  reading  page  92,  the  children  may  be 
interested  in  the  machine  the  teller  uses  to 
note  deposits  in  the  bank  books.  In  many 
ways  this  machine  looks  like  the  large  cash 
registers  at  supermarkets.  You  may  want  to 
talk  about  the  diflterence  between  this  ma- 
chine and  a cash  register. 

If  children  have  a bank  book  of  their  own, 
they  could  compare  it  with  the  one  shown  on 
page  93.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
deposit  and  withdrawal. 

Pngc  94 

A Drive-In  Window 

After  the  children  have  examined  the  pic- 
tures and  answered  the  questions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page,  you  could  discuss  with 
them  other  methods  of  depositing  money 
which  the  banks  in  your  community  use. 
Some  banks  have  sidewalk  deposit  windows, 
night  depositories,  subway  deposit  windows 
and  banking  by  mail.  Some  of  the  children 
in  the  class  may  be  familiar  with  these  if 
their  parents  make  use  of  them. 

Pflge.9  95-9H 

The  Bank  Vault 

On  pages  95  and  96  Mr.  Berg  shows  the 
class  the  vault  and  explains  the  burglar  alarm 


system  to  the  children.  It  can  be  pointed 
out  that  the  bank  uses  many  ways  to  safe- 
guard the  money  of  its  depositors. 

Before  reading  page  97,  explain  to  the 
children  that  the  money  saved  by  people  in 
banks  is  not  just  kept  in  the  vault  as  a child 
stores  his  pennies  in  a coin  bank  at  home. 
Only  a small  part  of  the  money  is  kept  in  the 
vault  as  a cash  reseiwe.  The  bank  uses  the 
money  that  people  put  into  it. 

Try  to  help  the  children  understand  that 
sometimes  people  need  a great  deal  of  money 
at  one  time.  Because  the  bank  has  the 
money  of  its  depositors,  it  can  lend  people 
this  money.  The  people  who  borrow  money 
from  the  bank  pay  the  bank  interest  for  let- 
ting them  have  the  money.  The  bank  in 
turn  pays  interest  to  the  depositors  for  the 
use  of  their  money.  This  may  be  a new  con- 
cept for  children.  They  may  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  that  saving  money  does  not 
necessarily  mean  hoarding  it.  It  may  mean, 
among  other  things,  learning  to  use  it  wisely. 

As  the  children  study  the  illustrations  on 
page  98,  you  might  ask  such  questions  as: 
Where  can  you  save  your  money?  Who  are 
the  two  men  in  the  second  picture?  What  do 
they  do?  What  is  in  the  bank  book?  How 
does  the  bank  keep  money  safe? 

Help  them  see  that  bank  loans  have 
helped  one  man  buy  his  car,  the  woman  pay 
for  her  hospital  bill,  and  the  store  owner 
start  his  own  business. 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Most  banks  are  extreme! v cooperative 
and  can  be  called  upon  to  help  vou  in  your 
study  of  banks.  You  can  probal)ly  arrange 
a trip  to  a bank  in  your  neighborhood.  The 
children  will  be  able  to  see  for  themselves 
the  many  things  talked  about  in  this  section 
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on  siicli  a trip.  Tlie  Ixink  could  also  lurnisli 
YOU  with  material  that  could  be  used  by  your 
class. 

Pictures  of  difterent  banks  could  make  an 
interesting  exhibit.  Hanks,  like'  houses,  difler 
in  their  architectural  st\l('.  Main'  ol  the 
older  banks  haxe  Romanesepie  layades. 
Their  interiors  hax  e a closed  look  w'ith  tellers 
often  at  barred  windows.  Newer  banks  have 
a less  oppressive  look.  Their  exteriors  often 
blend  easilv  into  the  surrounding  architec- 
ture. Bars  have  given  way  to  glass  and  stain- 
less steel  trim. 

Materials  used  by  the  banks  might  also 
make  an  interesting  display.  Sample  pass- 
books, deposit  and  withdrawal  forms,  and 
checks  might  be  shown  to  the  class.  As  you 
display  them  you  can  talk  to  the  class  about 
the  uses  of  these  forms. 

2.  This  section  might  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  learn  more  about  money.  You  might 
start  a study  of  money  by  familiarizing  your 
children  with  the  various  denominations  of 
our  American  currency.  Display  the  differ- 
ent coins  in  use— penny,  nickel,  dime,  quarter, 
half  dollar,  and  silver  dollar.  Talk  about  the 
size  of  each,  the  value  of  each,  and  the  ma- 
terial used  in  their  manufacture.  Have  the 
children  see  the  relationships  between  the 
values  of  each  coin  ( Five  pennies  equal  one 
nickel;  ten  pennies  equal  one  dime).  They 
could  have  experience  in  changing  the  vari- 
ous coins  for  their  equivalents.  You  might 
want  to  substitute  play  money  for  real  coins 
for  this  activity.  In  dealing  with  paper 
money,  the  children  will  notice  that  the  val- 
ues differ  even  though  the  size  and  the  ma- 
terial remain  the  same.  Differences  can  be 
noted  only  in  the  printing  and  the  numbers 
on  the  bills. 

3.  Some  of  your  children  may  have  money 
from  other  countries.  These  could  be  dis- 
played in  the  classroom.  You  could  tell  the 


children  where  the  money  originally  came 
from  and  what  it  is  worth.  Through  these, 
your  children  can  learn  that  each  country  has 
its  own  money,  with  denominations  that  are 
different  from  our  own. 

f.  In  some  cultures  money,  as  we  know  it, 
does  not  exist.  Barter  systems  are  ade- 
(juate  or  other  materials,  such  as  shells  or 
beads,  are  used  instead  of  coins.  You  might 
wish  to  discuss  with  the  class  such  ideas  as: 
Why  do  we  need  money? 

Who  makes  the  money  we  use? 

What  do  other  people  use  for  money? 
What  did  people  use  long  ago? 

Did  Indians  use  money? 

5.  Along  with  your  study  of  the  people 
who  work  in  banks  you  might  also  wish  to 
study  other  white  collar  jobs.  If  any  of  the 
children  in  the  class  have  parents  who  work 
in  offices,  you  could  have  their  children  tell 
about  the  work  they  do.  Perhaps  a father, 
or  mother,  who  works  in  an  office  can  come 
to  school  to  describe  their  job  to  the  class. 
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Learning  About  Roads 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  deals  with  the  importance  of 
roads  in  transportation  and  their  evolution 
over  the  years.  The  children  have  an  op- 
portunity to  extend  their  understanding  of 
roads,  past  and  present.  They  learn  about 
the  construction  and  use  of  toll  roads.  They 
will  be  able  to  understand  better  the  ad- 
vances in  road  construction  which  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  pace  with  our  progress  in  tech- 
nology and  our  changing  ways  of  living.  The 
children  are  also  introduced  to  a family  that 
lived  beside  the  old  turnpike. 

In  the  first  story,  “The  New  Turnpike,”  the 
children  have  been  on  a trip  to  watch  the 
new  turnpike  being  built.  Mrs.  Green  in- 
vites Mr.  Clark  to  tell  about  the  old  turnpike 
which  he  knew  seventy  years  ago. 

In  the  second  story,  “The  Old  Turnpike,” 
Mr.  Clark  tells  why  the  old  turnpike  was 
built.  He  also  describes  the  way  it  was  op- 
erated and  tells  a story  about  the  first  time 
he  collected  a toll. 

The  last  page,  “The  Two  Turnpikes,”  il- 
lustrates the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  turnpikes  and  emphasizes  the  con- 
tinual need  for  new  kinds  of  roads. 

PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  99 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  illustra- 
tions on  this  page  show  two  kinds  of  toll 
roads,  or  turnpikes,  and  some  of  the  men  and 
machines  used  to  build  them. 


Encourage  the  children  to  compare  the 
two  roads.  Talk  about  such  differences  as 
their  size  and  the  kind  of  vehicles  that  use 
them.  You  could  also  discuss  the  reasons  for 
charging  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  roads. 

Pages  100, 101,  102 

The  New  Turnpike 

Use  the  illustrations  on  pages  100  and  101 
to  initiate  a discussion  of  road  construction. 
It  might  center  around  such  questions  as: 

Why  does  it  take  such  large  machines  to 
build  roads? 

The  big  machinery  used  in  road  building 
holds  a great  fascination  for  children.  Boys 
especially  may  be  familiar  with  the  names  of 
some  of  the  machines  shown.  Books  about 
machinery  and  road  construction  can  be  used 
to  advantage  here. 

If  there  is  a road  being  constructed  near 
your  school,  you  might  take  your  class  to 
visit  it.  This  would  develop  greatly  their 
understanding  of  the  road  building  process. 
They  will  be  able  to  compare  the  work  they 
see  with  the  illustrations  in  the  book. 

The  diagram  on  the  next  page  indicates 
the  names  of  the  machines  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration on  page  102. 

Pages  103-107 

The  Old  Turnpike 

On  page  103  Mr.  Clark  tells  of  the  need  for 
building  the  old  turnpike.  Have  the  chil- 
dren imagine  themseh^es  in  the  buggy  in  the 
illustration.  What  would  it  be  like  to  take 
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a trip  on  such  a dirt  road?  Would  they  like 
it?  Why  not? 

On  page  104  the  children  learn  how  the 
old  turnpike  was  built.  The  illustration  here 
presents  (juite  a contrast  in  methods  of  high- 
way construction  with  pages  100  and  101. 
Let  the  children  turn  back  to  the  first  pages 
and  talk  about  the  differences  in  the  two 
methods.  Why  didn’t  the  men  use  machines 
in  building  the  corduroy  road?  \Vhat  kind 
of  materials  do  we  use  for  roads  today?  ( As- 
phalt is  another  petroleum  derivative. ) Why 
don’t  we  use  corduroy  roads  today? 

Corduroy  road  was  a term  used  to  describe 
the  roads  made  of  trees  and  dirt.  The  term 
was  used  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
road’s  surface  to  the  surface  of  corduroy 
fabric.  Children  will  enjoy  this  term  applied 
to  roads. 

Use  the  illustration  on  page  104  to  follow 
the  sequence  of  events  in  the  construction  of 
the  road.  One  group  of  men  cut  down  the 
trees  to  be  used.  The  next  group  stripped 
the  branches  from  the  trees.  Horses  dragged 
the  trees  to  the  prepared  roadbed  where  the 
trees  were  laid  close  together.  Any  space 
between  them  was  filled  with  soil  and 
packed  down  to  make  a firm  surface. 

Pages  105  through  107  tell  about  the  fam- 
ily life  of  the  tollkeeper  on  the  old  turnpike 


and  can  be  used  to  contrast  the  methods  of 
toll  collection  today  and  long  ago. 

Long  ago,  a turnpike  had  a gate  or  bar 
across  the  road  at  the  tollkeeper’s  house. 
The  toll  was  collected  by  the  keeper  who 
then  raised  the  bar  and  allowed  the  rider  to 
pass  along  the  road.  The  job  was  not  a full- 
time one,  so  the  tollkeeper  pursued  other 
work  when  not  busy  at  the  tollgate.  Often, 
inns  were  built  near  tollgates,  so  that  the  toll- 
keeper  might  also  be  an  innkeeper. 

Today  tolls  are  collected  in  different  ways. 
Some  of  your  children  probably  have  driven 
along  toll  roads  with  their  families.  They 
might  be  able  to  tell  the  class  how  tolls  are 
collected  on  turnpikes  today. 

On  some  turnpikes  a ticket  is  given  to  the 
driver  of  an  automobile  as  he  enters  the 
turnpike.  The  driver  gives  back  this  ticket 
when  he  leaves  the  turnpike  and  pays  for 
the  whole  trip.  On  other  turnpikes  there  are 
toll  booths  at  intervals  along  the  way,  and 
the  driver  pays  for  the  use  of  each  section 
of  the  trip  separately.  Some  of  these  tolls 
are  collected  by  tollkeepers.  Others  are  col- 
lected by  automatic  devices  which  count 
the  money  and  flash  a green  light  if  the 
amount  is  correct  or  sound  an  alarm  if  it  is 
incorrect. 

In  reading  these  pages,  talk  about  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Clark  family  lived  so  close  to 
the  tollgate,  the  kind  of  work  Mr.  Clark’s 
father  did  besides  taking  care  of  the  tollgate, 
and  the  differences  in  the  job  of  a tollgate 
keeper  long  ago  and  today. 

Today  a tollkeeper  works  full  time  at  his 
job.  He  may  live  many  miles  from  the  toll- 
gate  and  travel  over  a super  highway  to  reach 
his  work.  On  many  turnpikes  there  is  a col- 
lector on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a day. 

You  might  also  discuss  the  reasons  why 
people  did  not  travel  very  much  long  ago. 
You  could  have  the  children  imagine  what  it 
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was  like  living  long  ago  in  Mr.  Clark’s  house. 
^^^hen  Mr.  Clark  was  not  helping  his  father, 
what  might  he  have  done  to  enjoy  himself? 
Since  there  was  no  radio  or  television,  what 
might  the  family  ha^^e  done  at  night  when 
the  Avork  for  the  day  was  over? 

On  page  107  Mr.  Clark  tells  about  taking 
the  toll  money  for  the  first  time.  Do  any  of 
the  children  in  your  class  help  their  fathers 
with  their  work? 

Page  m 

The  Two  Turnpikes 

The  pictures  on  this  page  illustrate  the 
contrast  between  the  old  and  new  turnpikes. 
The  last  two  questions  offer  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  key  ideas  in  the  stories  and  to 
help  the  children  understand  that  the  need 
for  swift,  safe  automobile  travel  has  led  to 
the  building  of  super  highways  and  turn- 
pikes. 

Have  the  children  imagine  what  it  would 
be  like  to  travel  in  a modern  automobile 
over  the  old  turnpike.  You  could  point  out 
that  as  more  and  more  people  have  cars  and 
travel  farther,  even  the  new  highways  may 
have  to  be  made  larger  and  others  built  to 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Hightoaij  Transportation.  Spend  some 
time  talking  about  the  various  means  of 
transportation  used  on  highways.  There  are 
tank  trucks  for  gasoline,  oil,  syrup,  and  milk; 
refrigerated  trucks  for  meat  and  fresh  vege- 
tables; great  vans  for  moving  furniture  and 
heavy  machinery;  trailers  for  carrying  new 
automobiles;  and  many  others.  Boys  could 
bring  in  their  truck  models  and  tell  the  class 
what  each  does. 


Pictures  showing  the  development  of  the 
automobile  from  the  first  small  vehicle  to  the 
large  modern  car  and  truck  can  be  found  in 
encyclopedias.  Sets  of  these  are  also  avail- 
able from  time  to  time  from  automobile  man- 
ufacturers. Children  may  have  their  own 
plastic  models  of  early  cars  or  they  might 
view  museum  exhibits  of  these  cars. 

Invite  people  who  travel  for  their  living  to 
visit  the  class.  A truck  driver  who  makes 
long  trips  would  have  interesting  informa- 
tion to  contribute  about  his  travels  and  the 
arrangements  he  has  for  sleeping  while  a re- 
lief driver  takes  over  his  job.  There  may  be 
a parent  or  some  member  of  the  school  com- 
munity who  works  at  this  kind  of  job  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  talk  with  the  children. 

2.  Highway  Safety.  Road  signs  are  placed 
on  the  road  to  tell  drivers  about  specific  con- 
ditions. In  walking  around  the  school  area 
you  will  probably  be  able  to  find  some  road 
signs.  The  children  might  want  to  record  the 
signs  that  they  see.  They  will  also  notice 
that  different  road  signs  have  different 
shapes.  You  could  discuss  with  them  the  rea- 
sons for  these  differences  in  shape.  Many 
state  highway  departments  will  furnish  you 
with  information  regarding  the  shapes  of  the 
signs  and  their  meaning. 

Besides  the  familiar  color  traffic  signals,  in 
some  larger  communities  there  may  also  be 
WALK,  DON’T  WALK,  and  WAIT  signals. 
Discuss  these  also  with  the  children  if  they 
are  in  your  area. 

Discuss  and  make  charts  of  safety  rules 
children  should  follow  when  traveling  in  cars 
or  busses;  e.g..  Don’t  lean  out  of  windows. 

Have  children,  portraying  parents  and 
their  children,  dramatize  good  and  bad  travel 
behavior. 

Talk  about  the  damage  people  do  to  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside  by  throwing  trash 
from  cars.  The  children  could  make  litter 
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l)ags  ot  strong  brown  bags  and  decorate 
tliein.  Then  add  strips  of  masking  tape,  or 
run  string  around  the  top  so  that  they  can  be 
Imng  in  a car. 

The  children  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
danger  of  forest  fires  from  careless  smokers 
w'ho  throw  burning  cigarettes  or  cigars  from 
cars.  They  could  see  to  it  that  the  ashtrays 
in  the  family  car  are  emptied  and  remind 
adults  to  use  them. 

3.  Road  Maintenance.  Roads  are  continu- 
ally in  need  of  repairs.  The  process  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  road  building.  Your  chil- 
dren may  be  interested  in  finding  out  what 
machines  and  materials  are  used.  Perhaps 
they  can  see  a road  undergoing  repairs  near 
your  school.  Besides  repairs,  other  types  of 
maintenance  also  have  to  be  done  on  roads. 
Such  things  as  repainting  of  lines,  installing 
and  repairing  lighting,  snow  removal  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  roads  and  their  edges  are  all 
of  interest  to  young  children. 
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Learning  About  Telephones 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  section  the  children  meet  Mr.  Black, 
Jerry’s  father,  who  is  a telephone  lineman. 
Through  him,  the  children  learn  about  the 
work  that  must  be  done  to  maintain  tele- 
phone service  and  study  the  telephone  as  a 
means  of  communication.  You  might  use  the 
material  here  to  introduce  your  class  to  a 
study  of  other  means  of  communication— past, 
present,  and  future. 

In  the  first  story,  “Meeting  Jerry’s  Father,” 
Jerry,  who  has  just  arrived  at  school  in  his 
father’s  truck,  is  telling  the  First  Grade  about 
the  job  of  a telephone  lineman.  The  children 
go  outside  to  watch  Jerry’s  father  at  his  work. 
They  note  the  way  the  lineman  climbs  poles 
and  the  safety  devices  he  uses  as  he  works. 

In  the  second  story,  “People  Need  Tele- 
phones,” Mr.  Black  tells  the  children  about 
telephone  lines.  He  explains  how  they  are 
installed  and  maintained. 

“Mr.  Black’s  Work,”  illustrates  some  of  the 
ways  telephones  can  be  used  to  help  people. 

“Jerry’s  Family,”  shows  the  members  of 
Jerry’s  family  working  together  and  enjoying 
themselves. 


PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  109 

Before  reading  this  section,  it  might  be 
well  to  discover  what  the  children  already 
know  about  telephones  and  their  operation. 


Pictures  showing  the  various  types  of  tele- 
phones could  be  displayed  beforehand,  as 
well  as  pictures  of  telephone  operators  at 
work  and  telephone  linemen  repairing  tele- 
phone facilities. 

Local  telephone  companies  are  excellent 
sources  of  material.  Generally  they  are  very 
cooperative  in  providing  charts,  and  other 
audio-visual  material.  Sometimes  they  are 
even  willing  to  supply  a class  with  an  old 
telephone. 

Through  discussion,  you  can  begin  to  ex- 
plore the  experiences  that  children  have  had 
with  telephones.  Ask:  Have  you  ever  used  a 
telephone?  How  do  you  call  someone  on  the 
telephone?  How  do  you  use  the  dial? 

Using  a telephone  supplied  by  the  local 
telephone  company  or  a toy  telephone,  have 
the  children  demonstrate  the  correct  way  to 
dial  a number.  Does  each  child  know  his 
own  telephone  number? 

Ghildren  can  also  practice  the  correct  way 
to  answer  a telephone.  You  could  discuss 
and  make  a chart  of  good  telephone  manners. 
For  example:  Do  speak  slowly  and  clearly. 
Don’t  bang  the  receiver  or  break  in  on  other 
calls.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  telephone 
is  not  a toy. 

l\ilk  about  the  people  who  keep  our  tele- 
phones in  good  working  order.  Introduce 
Mr.  Black,  the  telephone  lineman,  who  is 
climbing  the  pole  on  page  109.  The  children 
will  learn  more  about  the  men  working  with 
the  cables  as  they  read  the  stories  in  this 
seetion. 
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Pa^es  110-115 

Meeting  Jerry’s  Father 

The  questions  at  the  bottom  oi  page  111 
can  be  used  to  arouse  curiosity  about  the  job 
of  a lineman  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
learning  more  about  his  job. 

Pages  112  through  115  deal  with  the  way 
the  lineman  works  and  the  safety  equipment 
lie  uses.  Ilav^e  the  children  study  the  pic- 
tures and  find  the  various  pieces  of  equip- 
ment discussed  on  eaeh  page. 

The  lineman’s  special  goggles  and  gloves 
might  lead  into  a discussion  of  safety  around 
the  home,  especially  in  regard  to  electricity 
and  the  uses  of  electric  appliances.  The  line- 
man wears  his  gloves  to  protect  him  from 
electric  shock.  Talk  about  the  ways  people 
are  protected  from  shock  at  home.  For  ex- 
ample: Most  wiring  is  in  the  walls.  Electric 
lamp  and  appliance  wires  are  covered.  You 
could  also  discuss  the  things  children  should 
not  do  in  their  homes  because  of  the  danger 
of  electric  shock. 

Pages  116,  117 

People  Need  Telephones 

In  discussing  the  illustrations  on  page  116, 
point  out  to  the  children  the  dangers  a repair 
man  faces  in  doing  his  work.  Help  them  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  often  risks  his  life 
during  storms  in  order  to  help  others. 

The  illustration  on  page  117  shows  the  first 
step  in  bringing  telephone  service  to  neigh- 
borhoods where  new  houses  are  being  built. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  poles  are 
put  up  before  the  houses  are  completely  built. 
The  telephone  company  will  be  prepared  to 
provide  telephone  service  by  the  time  the 
people  have  moved  into  the  houses. 

Talk  about  the  lineman’s  job  in  new  houses. 
When  would  the  lineman  have  to  work  in  the 


house,  before  it  was  built,  while  it  was  being 
built,  or  after  it  was  built?  \\diere  might  the 
lineman  put  the  new  telephone (s  ) in  the  new 
house?  Why? 

Perhaps  some  of  the  children  have  seen 
telephones  being  installed.  They  could  re- 
late this  experience  to  the  class. 

Page  118 

Telephones  in  the  City 

This  page  shows  repairs  being  made  on 
lines  in  the  city.  If  the  children  have  diffi- 
culty in  answering  the  questions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  explain  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  telephones  in  the  city.  If  all  the 
lines  were  above  the  ground,  there  would  be 
a jumble  of  crisscrossed  wires  above  the 
streets.  Also,  many  tall  buildings  are  close  to 
the  street,  leaving  little  room  for  telephone 
poles.  Therefore,  the  telephone  lines  are  in 
cables  under  the  street. 

The  yellow  cover  with  the  red  flags  is  a 
safety  device  to  let  people  know  that  there 
are  men  working  in  the  area  and  that  the 
manhole  cover  is  off. 

Page  119 

Mr.  Black’s  Work 

Discuss  the  importance  of  the  telephone  in 
each  situation  illustrated.  The  telephone  is 
convenient  for  ordering  groceries.  It  may 
help  to  save  lives  in  time  of  fire  or  flood. 

Encourage  the  children  to  think  of  other 
situations  in  which  the  telephone  helps  peo- 
ple. 

Page  120 

Jerry’s  Family 

Talk  about  the  types  of  family  activity 
shown.  How  are  the  members  of  the  family 
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lielping  each  other?  Where  might  they  be 
going  on  their  trip?  How  many  people  are 
in  Jerry’s  family? 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Black’s  job  is 
not  only  helpful  to  the  community  but  is  also 
his  way  of  earning  a living  to  support  his 
family. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  How  a telephone  works.  The  first  text 
of  this  series  dealt  with  the  production  and 
transmission  of  sound  in  relation  to  the  vio- 
lin. This  section  is  concerned  with  sound  in 
relation  to  the  telephone. 

If  a telephone  is  available  in  your  class, 
you  could  take  off  the  covers  of  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  ends  and  show  your 
children  the  insides  of  the  telephone.  They 
will  find  that  the  transmitter  contains  a metal 
disc  with  a cloth  diaphragm  attached  to  a 
carbon  grid  in  contact  with  carbon  granules. 
The  receiving  end  also  contains  a diaphragm 
and  an  electromagnet.  (Telephone  technol- 
ogy is  constantly  changing.  The  things  you 
find  inside  a telephone  may  vary,  but  the 
principles  of  their  use  are  constant. ) 

When  people  are  speaking  to  each  other 
over  two  telephones,  a current  of  electricity 
is  flowing  through  the  wires  between  the 
telephones. 

As  a person  speaks  into  the  transmitter,  the 
sound  waves  which  are  produced  cause  the 
diaphragm  to  vibrate.  The  vibrating  dia- 
phragm packs  the  carbon  granules  more  or 
less  tightly  together,  depending  upon  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound  waves  being  produced. 
The  strength  of  the  electric  current  flowing 
through  the  wire  is  governed  by  the  compact- 
ness of  these  granules.  The  more  tightly 
they  are  packed,  the  stronger  is  the  current. 

These  varying  intensities  of  electric  cur- 


rent pass  through  the  wire  to  the  receiver  of 
the  telephone  at  the  other  end.  They  acti- 
vate the  electromagnet  which  causes  the  dia- 
phragm to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  speaker 
diaphragm.  This  vibrating  diaphragm  pro- 
duces sound  waves  in  the  air  between  itself 
and  the  eardrum,  thus  reproducing  the  words 
of  the  speaker  at  the  transmitting  end. 

In  dealing  with  this  concept  of  sound  trans- 
mission, it  is  not  important  that  the  children 
understand  all  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
telephone.  They  can,  however,  begin  to  be 
aware  of  the  interrelationship  between  sound, 
electricity,  and  magnets.  The  more  the 
teacher  understands,  the  better  able  she  is  to 
find  simple,  direct  answers  to  children’s  ques- 
tions. 

Most  children  have  had  experiences  with 
electric  bells  and  buzzers.  These  experi- 
ences can  be  amplified  in  the  classroom. 
(See  Thurber’s  Exploring  Science  Two,  page 
96. ) The  use  of  the  bell  and  buzzer  can 
help  the  children  see  one  way  in  which  elec- 
tric current  can  be  used  to  produce  sound. 

2.  Communication.  Besides  the  telephone, 
there  are  many  other  means  of  communica- 
tion that  are  used  in  our  society.  Beginning 
with  the  long  ago,  you  can  show  how  tech- 
niques developed  to  produce  the  many  kinds 
of  communication  in  use  today. 

Collect  pictures  of  various  methods  of  com- 
munication-past and  present.  These  might 
include:  smoke  signals,  drums.  Pony  Express 
riders,  flags  on  ships,  telegraph,  radio,  tele- 
vision, newspaper,  tape  recorder. 

Have  a display  of  real  objects  or  toy  models 
of  instruments  used  as  means  of  communica- 
tion today. 

3.  From  your  local  telephone  company  ob- 
tain pictures  of  the  different  telephones 
which  people  have  used  through  the  years, 
from  the  first  invention  to  present  day  mod- 
els. Discuss  these  in  relation  to  the  kind  of 
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telephone  their  grandfathers  used,  and  the 
kind  their  fathers  used. 

Point  out  the  more  reeent  developments  in 
telephone  technologv  which  have  produced 
such  telephones  as  the  mobile  radio  tele- 
phones used  in  ears,  trains,  and  trucks. 

Radiotelephony  is  a system  where  electri- 
cal impulses  are  changed  into  radio  waves. 
This  is  used  to  make  calls  from  ships  at  sea  to 
land,  and  also  in  making  many  overseas  calls. 
Today  a person  in  America  can  reach  nearly 
any  other  telephone  in  the  world. 
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Visiting  a Dairy  Farm 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  section  the  First  Grade  is  invited  to 
visit  a farm.  In  studying  this  material  your 
children  will  be  able  to  learn  about  dairy 
farms,  farm  families,  and  about  the  many 
steps  involved  in  the  production  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  milk. 

In  the  first  story,  “Sally’s  Farm,”  the  First 
Grade  receives  an  invitation  to  visit  Sally 
Brown’s  farm.  The  children  talk  about  the 
farm,  and  Sally  tells  them  of  a surprise  she 
has  prepared  for  them  when  they  come  to  the 
farm. 

In  the  second  story,  “The  Trip  to  Sally’s 
Farm,”  the  children  receive  permission  to  go 
on  the  trip.  They  ride  in  the  school  bus  to 
the  farm.  Along  the  way  they  see  a rural 
postman  delivering  mail. 

In  the  third  story,  “At  the  Farm,”  the  First 
Grade  sees  the  farm  buildings  and  the  various 
animals  on  the  farm. 

The  page  “How  We  Get  Milk,”  illustrates 
the  various  stages  in  the  process  of  milk  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

In  the  fourth  story,  “Sally’s  Surprise,”  Sally 
shows  the  children  her  chickens  and  the  sur- 
prise she  has  prepared.  Each  child  is  given 
a ride  in  a wagon  pulled  by  a goat.  After  the 
ride,  the  children  have  a picnic  and  return  to 
school. 

The  final  pages  of  the  section,  “A  Day  on 
the  Farm,”  pictures  the  work  done  on  a farm 
as  well  as  some  of  the  recreational  activities 
of  a farm  family. 


PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  121 

The  illustration  on  this  page  will  help  your 
children  understand  the  term  (lain/  farm. 
Many  of  them  may  be  aware  that  milk  comes 
from  cows,  but  they  may  not  know  that  the 
place  where  the  cows  are  raised  is  called  a 
dairy  farm. 

Pages  122,  123,  124 

Sally’s  Farm 

Before  reading  the  section,  have  the  chil- 
dren look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  122  and 
123.  Gall  attention  to  the  seedlings  the  first 
grade  class  is  growing.  You  might  ask  such 
questions  as:  What  kind  of  plants  do  you 
think  these  are?  Do  any  of  you  have  gar- 
dens at  home?  What  do  you  grow?  Where 
do  most  of  the  vegetables  that  we  eat  come 
from?  Because  modern  life  has  moved  peo- 
ple away  from  the  process  of  food  produc- 
tion, young  children  often  have  hazy  notions 
about  the  origins  of  the  food  they  eat. 

If  any  of  your  children  have  been  to  a farm 
they  could  describe  their  experiences  to  the 
class.  Although  different  kinds  of  farms  pro- 
duce different  things,  there  are  certain  simi- 
larities in  all  farms.  A wheat  farmer  raises 
wheat  which  he  sells.  A dairy  farmer  has 
cows  which  produce  the  milk  that  the  dairy 
farmer  sells. 

On  pages  122  and  123  Sally  is  telling  the 
class  about  the  animals  found  on  her  farm. 
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Have  the  children  draw  or  describe  each  ani- 
mal and  tell  how  it  is  useful  to  man.  They 
could  include  other  animals  that  are  not  men- 
tioned here. 

Sally  has  a surprise  for  the  first  grade  class. 
Yonr  class  mav  want  to  guess  the  surprise. 
They  could  write  their  guesses  on  a chart  and 
check  them  later  in  the  section. 

Page  124  shows  the  preparations  that  have 
to  be  made  by  the  First  Grade  for  their  trip. 
Although  the  First  Grade  has  been  on  trips 
before  they  have  never  had  to  make  such  ex- 
tensive preparations.  Talk  with  your  class 
about  the  difference  in  planning  for  this  trip 
and  for  the  previous  trips.  As  the  pictures 
are  studied,  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  neces- 
sity for  parental  permission,  and  permission 
from  Mr.  Ray,  the  principal,  and  the  need  to 
provide  transportation. 

Ask  the  children  what  they  would  like  to 
see  and  learn  about  if  they  were  going  to 
Sally’s  farm.  You  could  make  a chart  of  their 
questions  and  see  if  they  are  answered  in  the 
stories. 

Pages  125,  126,  127 

The  Trip  to  Sally’s  Farm 

The  First  Grade  is  going  to  the  farm  by 
bus.  Review  with  your  children  the  proper 
bus  behavior  you  have  discussed  previously 
in  connection  with  “Learning  About  Roads.” 

You  might  call  attention  to  the  boy  in  the 
illustration  who  is  rushing  to  catch  up  with 
the  others.  Talk  about  the  importance  of  be- 
ing on  time  for  trips,  and  the  responsibility 
each  child  has  for  taking  care  of  his  clothing 
and  other  possessions  he  may  take  with  him 
on  such  a trip. 

On  page  126  the  children  see  a rural  post- 
man. You  may  want  to  compare  him  with 
the  city  postman  introduced  in  the  readiness 
book.  The  rural  postman  carries  his  mail  in 


a car.  He  delivers  packages  as  well  as  letters. 
He  doesn’t  wear  a uniform. 

The  question  on  this  page  directs  the  chil- 
dren’s attention  to  the  red  flag  on  the  mailbox 
in  the  illustration.  The  children  may  be  in- 
terested in  discussing  the  reasons  for  such  a 
signal.  It  tells  the  family  whether  or  not 
there  is  mail  in  the  box.  It  tells  the  postman 
if  there  is  any  mail  to  pick  up. 

Pages  128,  129,  130 

At  the  Farm 

Before  reading  page  128,  you  could  discuss 
the  buildings  that  are  found  on  a farm. 
Ghester  is  pointing  to  a silo.  A silo  is  a plaee 
where  feed  for  the  animals  is  stored.  It  may 
hold  green  corn  or  sometimes  the  chopped 
stalks  of  corn  or  other  grain. 

The  children  may  know  that  cows  eat 
grass,  but  they  may  not  realize  that  cows 
must  be  fed  other  grain  even  in  the  summer. 

On  page  129  the  ehildren  meet  the  new 
calf.  You  could  talk  about  the  names  young 
animals  are  called,  such  as  calf,  chicken,  and 
colt.  After  looking  at  the  calf  in  the  illustra- 
tion, can  the  children  guess  why  it  was  called 
Whitey? 

After  reading  page  130,  you  may  want  to 
explain  that  on  some  farms  each  cow  has  a 
special  stall  to  which  she  goes  every  evening. 
The  bars  at  the  sides  of  the  cow’s  neck  are 
called  stanchions.  The  cow  has  learned  to 
get  water  by  pressing  her  mouth  on  the  drink- 
ing cup.  This  makes  water  flow  into  the  cup. 

Page  131 

How  We  Get  Milk 

Talk  about  each  illustration  on  tliis  page 
with  your  children. 

Explain  that  cows  can  be  milked  by  hand, 
but  that  most  farms  today  have  electrie  milk- 
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ing  machines.  These  do  a faster  job  and 
many  cows  prefer  them. 

Milk  must  be  kept  cool  or  it  will  not  be  fit 
to  drink.  Sometimes  cans  of  milk  are  put  in 
troughs  of  cold  running  water  until  the  truck 
takes  the  milk  from  the  farm  to  a dairy  or 
creamery. 

At  the  dairy  the  milk  is  pasteurized.  You 
could  write  this  word  on  the  chalkboard  and 
have  the  children  look  for  it  on  their  milk  ear- 
tons  or  bottle  tops.  Explain  that  any  germs 
which  might  be  in  the  milk  are  killed  by 
heating  the  milk.  Then  it  is  cooled  quickly 
to  keep  it  fresh. 

All  bottles  are  sterilized;  i.e.,  heated  at  a 
high  temperature  until  all  the  germs  are 
killed. 

Does  a milkman  deliver  milk  to  all  the 
homes  of  the  children  in  your  class?  If  it  is 
bought  at  the  store,  is  it  in  a bottle  or  a waxed 
carton? 

Pages  132, 133, 134 

Sally’s  Surprise 

Page  132  shows  Sally’s  job  on  the  farm. 
You  eould  compare  the  responsibilities  that 
Sally  has  with  some  of  the  jobs  your  children 
have.  You  could  talk  about  the  differences 
between  Sally’s  responsibilities  and  their  own. 

On  page  133  the  First  Grade  learns  about 
their  surprise.  If  your  children  have  tried  to 
guess  the  surprise,  this  is  the  time  for  them 
to  see  if  their  guess  was  correct. 

Page  134  tells  about  the  First  Grade’s  pic- 
nic. Talk  about  how  hungry  the  children 
must  be  by  this  time  after  all  their  aetivities 
and  the  kind  of  food  they  might  be  eating. 
You  could  explain  that  many  food  produets 
come  from  milk.  Perhaps  your  ehildren  have 
made  butter  already.  Are  they  aware  that 
eream,  buttermilk,  ice  cream,  and  eheese 
also  are  made  from  milk? 


Diseuss  the  way  the  children  might  have 
behaved  during  the  picnic.  How  could  thev 
show  Mrs.  Brown  that  they  appreciated  be- 
ing invited  to  the  farm? 

Pages  135, 136 

A Day  on  the  Farm 

The  material  in  much  of  this  text  has  em- 
phasized the  occupational  roles  of  parents. 
In  most  areas  of  modern  life  this  is  separated 
from  the  normal  interaction  of  the  family. 
The  farm  family  diflEers  in  this  respect.  On 
the  farm  the  economic  aspect  of  family  life 
is  interrelated  with  the  total  proeess  of  family 
living.  The  pictures  on  pages  135  and  136 
illustrate  the  responsibilities  each  member  of 
the  family  has  in  working  the  farm. 

His  sons  help  Mr.  Brown  with  the  milking, 
keep  the  equipment  and  the  barn  elean,  and 
load  the  silo  with  fodder.  They  also  help 
to  bring  in  the  cows  from  pasture  in  the  eve- 
ning. Exeept  in  very  cold  weather,  the  cows 
are  not  kept  in  the  barn  during  the  day. 
They  must  be  milked  in  the  morning  before 
they  are  sent  to  pasture  and  in  the  evening 
also  when  they  come  back  to  the  barn. 

Discuss  the  ways  machines  help  the  farmer 
to  do  his  work.  Besides  the  maehines  shown 
in  the  illustrations,  what  others  do  the  ehil- 
dren know  about? 

Page  136  shows  the  many  ways  in  which 
Mrs.  Brown  especially  contributes  to  the 
family’s  welfare.  The  eggs  she  is  sorting  will 
be  sold.  The  vegetables  that  she  grows  help 
to  feed  the  family.  She  might  preserve  some 
of  them  for  the  winter.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
children  have  mothers  who  preserve  fruits  or 
vegetables. 

You  could  talk  here  about  mothers  who 
work  outside  the  home  to  earn  money  for 
their  families. 

Although  there  is  much  work  to  be  done 
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on  a farm,  the  last  three  pietiires  show  that 
there  are  also  opportunities  for  the  farm 
family  to  enjoy  themselves  together.  What 
aetivities  do  the  families  in  your  elass  like  to 
do  together? 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  To  show  the  interdependence  of  farm 
and  city,  make  a chart  showing  the  items 
from  a farm  which  city  people  need,  eggs, 
milk,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  the  items  manufac- 
tured in  a city  which  the  farmer  needs  such 
as  machinery,  clothes,  and  furniture. 

2.  Build  a model  farm  of  cardboard  or 
blocks. 

3.  Make  farm  animals  of  modeling  clay. 

4.  Make  a mural  of  a farm  including  pic- 
tures of  buildings,  machines,  and  animals, 
either  drawn  or  cut  from  magazines. 

5.  Have  an  exhibit  of  dairy  products. 

6.  Visit  a farm  or  some  food  processing  fa- 
cilities. You  may  be  able  to  take  the  class  to 
a milk  bottling  plant  or  a place  where  ice 
cream  is  made. 
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Our  Family  Book 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
summary  of  the  previous  material.  It  deals 
with  some  of  the  aspects  of  families  that 
liave  been  presented  throughout  this  text. 
Rather  than  present  an  accumulation  of  facts 
about  families,  however,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  integrate  many  of  the  broad  concepts  that 
have  been  illustrated  in  previous  sections. 

This  text  deals  basically  with  the  family 
unit.  Although  other  topics  are  brought  into 
the  stories  and  should  be  handled  by  the 
teacher,  the  text  aims  to  show  the  diversity 
of  organization  and  activity  that  exists  in  the 
families.  All  of  the  families  studied  in  this 
text  have  things  in  common.  All  of  the  fam- 
ilies studied  also  have  their  own  unique  fea- 
tures that  set  them  apart  from  other  families. 
It  is  important  that  young  children  under- 
stand and  appreciate  these  differences.  It  is 
important  that  these  children  are  not  pre- 
sented with  the  kind  of  oversimplifications 
that  will  make  the  social  concepts  they  are 
learning  meaningless. 

Page  137  shows  the  First  Grade  and  the 
members  of  some  families.  Pages  138  and 
139  show  where  they  live— in  city  and  coun- 
try; large  apartment  houses  and  small  cot- 
tages. Page  140  shows  how  parents  earn 
money  for  their  families.  Page  141  shows 
what  children  can  do  to  help  their  families. 
Ilirough  these  pages  the  children  can  be 
helped  lo  see  the  diversity  within  the  general 
pattern  of  family  living. 


PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Before  dealing  with  this  section  you  might 
want  to  review  quickly  previous  sections  of 
the  text  by  helping  the  children  remember 
the  important  ideas  presented.  You  might 
wish  to  make  a summary  of  each  section  in 
the  form  of  a reading  chart.  These  sum- 
maries could  be  used  to  pull  out  some  of  the 
major  threads  of  ideas  running  through  the 
text.  In  looking  at  the  whole  text,  you 
might  wish  to  keep  the  following  questions 
in  mind: 

How  many  families  have  we  met  in  this 
book? 

How  are  all  these  families  alike? 

How  are  they  different? 

Where  do  these  families  live? 

Who  are  the  members  of  the  families? 

What  do  the  fathers  do? 

What  do  the  mothers  do? 

What  do  the  children  do  in  each  family? 

The  pictures  in  this  section  are  intended  to 
show  the  diversity  in  the  various  aspects  of 
family  living  presented.  As  the  children  look 
at  the  pictures  on  each  page,  the  following 
questions  can  be  used  to  begin  a discussion: 

Page  137.  How  do  these  families  differ? 
Are  there  other  families  in  the  book  differ- 
ent from  these? 

Page  138.  What  are  the  differences  in  the 
places  these  families  live?  Why  do  the  fam- 
ilies live  in  these  different  places? 

Page  139.  Plow  are  these  houses  different 
from  one  another?  Have  you  seen  houses  in 
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the  book  difterent  from  these?  Are  there  any 
lionses  in  yonr  neighhorliood  different  from 
these?  Tell  about  them. 

Page  140.  What  are  the  difterent  ways 
these  families  earn  money?  Who  earns 
money  in  each  of  these  families?  What 
other  ways  of  earning  monev  have  been 
shown  in  the  book? 

If  necessary,  help  yonr  children  identify 
the  ^^’ork  of  the  truck  drixer,  the  secretary, 
and  the  executive.  They  should  be  familiar 
^\ath  the  other  occupations  shown. 

Page  141.  How  do  the  people  on  this  page 
help  their  families?  In  what  other  ways  can 
people  help  the  members  of  their  own  fami- 
lies and  other  families? 

Page  142.  Why  do  you  like  being  part  of 
a family?  What  do  your  parents  do  for  you? 
How  can  you  show  your  family  that  you  are 
glad  to  be  part  of  it? 

Have  the  children  refer  to  other  parts  of 
the  text  in  answering  these  questions.  They 
might  also  be  helped  to  recall  the  supple- 
mentary books  and  other  materials  which 
have  contributed  to  their  information  about 
families. 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

It  is  possible  that  your  class  have  been 
making  their  own  family  books  during  the 
reading  of  this  text,  as  suggested  in  the  first 
section.  If  so,  these  books  can  be  used  as 
another  way  to  show  diversity  in  family  liv- 
ing. Your  children  can  compare  their  own 
families  to  the  families  in  this  text.  They 
can  look  for  ways  in  which  their  families  are 
similar  to  some  and  different  from  others. 

You  might  also  show  diversity  in  patterns 
of  family  living  by  having  the  children  com- 
pare their  own  family  books  with  those  of 
their  classmates.  Just  as  the  children  in 
Chester’s  class  have  families  that  are  differ- 
ent from  one  another,  the  families  in  your 
class  will  also  show  patterns  that  are  diver- 
gent from  one  another.  In  dealing  with  these 
differences  it  would  be  important  that  chil- 
dren whose  families  are  different  from  the 
pattern  of  the  rest  of  the  class  be  made  to  feel 
comfortable  about  their  families,  secure  in 
the  uniqueness  of  each  family  group.  Al- 
ways, they  should  be  helped  to  find  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  family  living. 
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Some  First  Grade  Families 


There  are  many,  many  families 
in  our  country. 

Some  families  are  small. 

Some  families  are  middle-sized. 
Some  families  are  large. 


What  is  the  size  of  your  family? 


Chester  Grant  is  in  the  first  grade. 
There  are  twenty-four  children 
in  Chester’s  class. 

They  come 

from  twenty-four  families. 
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Some  Families  at  Home 


Ginger’s  Family 


Sally’s  Family 


Edward’s  Family 

Are  any  of  these  families 
W like  your  family? 
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Visiting  Some  Families 


% 


"It  would  take  too  long  to  visit 
all  our  families,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 


"Maybe  we  can  visit  some  of  them.” 
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"I  have  an  idea,”  said  Ginger. 
"We  can  ask  some  Mothers 
and  Fathers  to  visit  our  school. 

Maybe  my  father  can  come 
to  school. 

I can  bring  my  parakeet,  too.” 


"That  would  be  fun,” 
said  Mrs.  Green. 


a picture 

of  my  family  on  a picnic,”  said  Paul. 

"I  can  bring  a picture 
of  my  dog,  Paddy,”  said  Chester. 

"I  can  bring  a picture 
of  my  new  baby,”  said  Edward. 

"What  good  ideas  you  have,” 
said  Mrs.  Green. 
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"Would  you  like  to  make  a book 
about  your  own  family?” 
asked  Mrs.  Green. 

"Yes,”  said  the  children. 


"I  can  draw  a picture 
of  my  mother,”  said  Henry. 


"I  can  draw  a picture 
of  my  TV  set,”  said  Jerry. 

"I  can  draw  a picture 
of  my  father’s  garage,”  said  Susan. 
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Chester  did  not  look  happy. 

"I  can’t  draw  pictures,”  he  said. 

"There  are  many  ways 
to  make  pictures,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 

"You  and  your  father  like 
to  play  ball. 

You  can  make  a picture 
of  your  ball.” 

"Oh,  yes,  that  is  easy,” 
said  Chester. 


How  We  Will  Learn 
AbouL  Families 

1.  We  will  visil  families. 
2..MoLher5  and  fafhers 
will  visit  us. 

3.  We  will  bring 
pictures. 

4.  We  will  make 

a family  book. 


■ The  First  Grade  made  these  plans. 


ny  FAMILY  BOOK 
Cfi  ester  l^<5 
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The  Rubber  Ball 


Mrs.  Green  walked  to  the  door. 
"It  is  time  to  go  in,”  she  called. 


"Mrs.  Green,  Mrs.  Green,” 
called  Jerry  and  Henry. 

"Our  ball  is  getting  smaller 
and  smaller.” 

"You  can  hear  the  air 
coming  out,”  they  said. 


Everyone  listened. 
HISS-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S! 

They  could  hear  the  air 
coming  out  of  the  ball. 

"There  must  be  a hole  in  the  ball,” 
said  Chester. 


"What  will  we  do?”  asked  Jerry. 
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"Who  can  fix  our  ball?” 
asked  Henry. 


"My  father  can  fix  it,”  said  Susan. 
"He  works  in  a garage.” 


Mrs.  Green  said,  "He  could  help  us. 
Will  you  ask  your  father 
if  we  may  bring  our  ball 
to  his  garage?” 
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Planning  the  Trip 


Susan  asked  her  father  to  fix 
the  ball. 

He  sent  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Green. 


Dear  Mrs.  Green, 

I can  fix  the  rubber  ball. 

I will  be  happy  to  have 
the  First  Grade  visit  my  garage. 

My  garage  is  on  Cedar  Street. 

This  map  will  show  you  how  to  get 
to  the  garage. 


school 
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Yours  truly, 


Mrs.  Green  drew  the  map 
on  the  chalkboard. 

There  were  two  ways  to  go 
to  the  garage. 

"We  can  walk  on  Cherry  Street 
to  Second  Street,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 

"Then  we  can  walk 
on  Second  Street  to  Cedar  Street. 

The  garage  is  on  Cedar  Street. 

We  can  come  back  another  way.” 
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How  will  the  First  Grade 
go  to  the  garage? 

How  will  they  come  back  to  school? 


GARAGE 
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The  First  Grade  made  plans 
for  the  trip. 

They  talked  about  the  safe  way 
to  cross  streets. 

They  talked  about  what 
they  would  say  to  Mr.  Gray. 


■ What  do  you  think  they  will  see 
at  the  garage? 

■ What  would  you  say  to  Mr.  Gray? 


Walking  to  the  Garage 


The  First  Grade  was  ready  to  go 
on  the  trip  to  the  garage. 

They  walked  on  Cherry  Street 
to  First  Street. 

Everyone  stopped  at  the  corner 
of  First  Street  and  Cherry  Street. 

They  waited  for  the  traffic  light 
to  show  them  when  to  cross 
First  Street. 
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They  walked  on  Cherry  Street 
to  Second  Street. 

They  crossed  Cherry  Street. 
They  walked  on  Second  Street 
to  Cedar  Street. 

Everyone  saw  the  garage. 
They  saw  Mr.  Gray  working. 
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At  the  Garage 


"Hello,”  said  Mr.  Gray. 

"Daddy,  this  is  Mrs.  Green 
and  the  First  Grade,”  said  Susan. 

Jerry  gave  the  ball  to  Mr.  Gray. 

"Will  you  please  fix  our  ball?” 
he  asked. 

"I  will  fix  the  ball  now,” 
said  Mr.  Gray. 

"You  can  see  how  I fix  it. 

Then  you  can  look  around 
the  garage  to  see  how  we  work.” 
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Can  you  tell  how  Mr.  Gray 
is  fixing  the  ball? 


■ These  are  the  things 
the  First  Grade  saw. 

■ What  other  things  can  you  see 
at  a garage? 
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The  Story  of  Gasoline 


A big  truck  came  to  the  garage. 
A man  jumped  down 
from  the  truck. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Gray,”  he  said. 
"How  much  gasoline 
do  you  want  today?” 


"We  have  sold  almost 
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all  the  gasoline  in  the  tank,” 
said  Mr.  Gray. 


The  man  looked  to  see 
how  much  gasoline  there  was 
in  the  tank. 

He  put  a long  stick  down 
into  the  tank. 

He  pulled  it  up  and  looked 
at  the  numbers  on  the  stick. 

The  numbers  told  him 
how  much  gasoline  there  was. 


"You  don’t  have 
very  much  gasoline,”  he  said. 
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The  man  began  to  put  gasoline 
into  the  tank. 

"We  put  the  gasoline  in  this  tank 
under  the  ground,”  said  Mr.  Gray. 

"It  will  be  safe  there. 

The  gasoline  for  the  cars  comes 
from  this  tank.” 

"How  does  it  get  up  to  the  cars?” 
asked  Henry. 

"Come  inside  and  I will  show  you 
a picture,”  said  Mr.  Gray. 


Can  you  tell  how  the  gasoline  gets 
from  the  tank  to  the  car? 
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"Here  are  some  more  pictures 
about  gasoline,”  said  Mr.  Gray. 
"They  show  how  we  get  gasoline.” 
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The  First  Grade  enjoyed  their  visit. 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Gray,”  they  said. 
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Learning  French  Words 


I want  to  invite  you 
to  my  birthday  party. 
Can  you  come?” 


"Oh,  Yes!”  said  all  the  children. 


"I  will  tell  Jeanne’s  mother  that 
we  will  come,”  laughed  Mrs.  Green. 
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Jeanne  told  the  First  Grade 
about  her  grandmother. 

"My  grandmother  lives  with  us,” 
she  said. 

"She  was  born  in  France. 


She  lived  on  a farm  in  France. 
She  talks  in  French  and  English.” 
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Jeanne  talks  in  French,  too. 
Sometimes  Jeanne  says 
Good  Morning  in  French. 


Sometimes  the  children  say 


Good  Morning  in  French 


to  Mrs.  Green. 


Bonjour. 

Good  Morning. 


■ Bonjour  means  Good  Morning 
in  French. 
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Bonjour,  Grand-mere. 

Good  morning,  Grandmother 


Grand-mere  means  Grandmother 


Mrs.  Green  smiled. 

"We  can  surprise 
Jeanne’s  grandmother,”  she  said. 
"Jeanne  can  teach  us  how  to  say 

Good  Morning,  Grandmother, 

in  French.” 
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Her  brothers  helped  She  helped  on  the  farm, 
on  the  farm. 


Jeanne’s  Grandmother 


Many  years  ago,  she  lived  She  had  many  brothers 
on  this  farm  in  France.  and  sisters. 


■ What  can  you  tell  about  this  farm? 

■ How  did  Grandmother  help  her 
mother? 

■ Do  you  know  where  France  is? 
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Jeanne’s  Party  at  School 


Happy  birthday,”  said  everyone. 


Jeanne  was  seven  years  old, 
She  was  sitting 
in  the  birthday  chair. 


"Do  you  like 

your  birthday  picture?”  asked  Mary. 
"Everyone  helped 

to  draw  the  birthday  picture  for  you. 
"It  is  beautiful,”  said  Jeanne. 


"I  am  having  two  birthday  parties, 
said  Jeanne. 

"One  party  is  at  school 
and  one  party  is  at  home.” 


"Tell  us  about  the  party  at  home, 
said  Mrs.  Green. 


"We  live  above  my  father’s  store, 
said  Jeanne. 

"Our  living  room  is  small. 

You  will  have  to  sit  on  the  floor.’ 
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"A  birthday  party  on  the  floor 
will  be  fun,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 
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"Will  your  brother,  Peter, 
be  there?”  asked  Mrs.  Green. 

"Yes,”  said  Jeanne. 

"Peter  is  very  young,” 
said  Mrs.  Green. 

"We  must  be  careful 
when  we  are  with  him. 

He  does  not  know  us.” 

"Don’t  forget  our  surprise,” 
said  Chester. 

"No,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 


■ What  did  the  children  do 
for  Jeanne’s  birthday? 

■ What  is  the  First  Grade’s  surprise? 
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anne’s  Party  at  Home 


It  did  not  take  long  to  get  < 
to  Jeanne’s  house.  * 

They  waved  to  Jeanne’s  father, 
Mr.  Plummer. 

He  was  working  in  his  store. 


Jeanne’s  mother  opened  the  door 
when  she  heard  them  coming. 

"Come  right  in,”  < jf'AJ 
said  Mrs.  Plummer.  — 
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”We  have  a surprise  for 


Jeanne’s  grandmother,” 
said  the  children. 

"This  is  Jeanne’s  grandmother,” 
said  Mrs.  Plummer. 

"Bonjour,  Grand-mere,” 
everyone  said. 

Grandmother  was  very  surprised. 

"Bonjour,”  she  said. 

"These  children  speak  French!” 

"Just  a little,” 
laughed  Mrs.  Green. 


Everyone  found  a place  to  sit. 

Peter  sat  near  his  grandmother. 

Jeanne  gave  everyone 
a birthday  napkin. 

"Happy  birthday,” 
said  Mrs.  Plummer. 

She  held  a big  birthday  cake. 

There  were  seven  candles 
on  the  cake. 

The  First  Grade  sang 
"Happy  Birthday.” 

With  two  big  puffs,  Jeanne  blew 
out  the  candles. 
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"Sh-sh-sh,”  she  said, 

"Listen.” 

"The  birthday  cake  is  playing 
music,”  said  Chester. 


"There  is  a music  box 
inside  the  cake,”  said  Mrs.  Plummer. 

"When  Jeanne  cut  the  cake, 
the  music  box  started  to  play.” 
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"Will  you  sing  us  a French  song?” 


"Yes,”  said  Grandmother. 
Grandmother  sang  a song 
in  French. 


"What  a pretty  song,” 
said  Mrs.  Green. 


"I  will  sing  it  again,” 
said  Grandmother. 

"You  sing  with  me.” 


Everyone  sang  the  song  together. 
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"This  has  been  a nice  party,” 
said  Mrs.  Green. 


"Thank  you,”  said  the  children. 
"Will  you  and  Grandmother  visit 
us  in  school?” 

"Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Plummer. 
"When  we  come,  you  can  sing 
another  French  song.” 
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Can  you  sing  the  song 
the  First  Grade  learned? 


Learning 
About  Water 


A Note  from  Mr.  MacPherson 


"I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 


Mr.  MacPherson  came 
into  the  room. 

He  and  the  children  were 
good  friends. 


There  was  a sign 
on  the  First  Grade  door. 

"What  is  the  matter?” 
asked  Chester. 
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last  night,”  said  Mr.  MacPherson. 
"The  water  ran  on  the  floor.” 


"Is  the  water  still  running?” 
asked  Chester. 


"No,  I turned  the  water  off. 

I have  sent  for  the  plumber, 

Mr.  Smith.” 

"That  is  my  father,”  said  Tom. 

Mr.  MacPherson  took  the  children 
to  the  cellar. 

He  showed  them  where  the  water  pipe 
was  broken. 
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"Here  comes  my  father,”  said  Tom. 

"Hello,  Tom,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"I  am  surprised  to  see  you  here.” 

"We  came  to  see 

the  broken  water  pipe,”  said  Tom. 

"I  will  get  to  work  and  fix  it,” 
said  Mr.  Smith. 

"The  school  must  have  hot  water.” 


The  First  Grade  went  back 
to  their  room. 


'T  am  glad  that  we  have  cold 
water,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 

"We  need  water  in  school. 

We  need  water  at  home. 

We  cannot  live  without  water. 
Tom’s  father  does 
very  important  work.”  ;-*  • 


■ Can  you  tell  why  we  need  water? 
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Tom’s  Father 


■ Tom’s  father  is  a plumber. 

■ These  are  some  of  the  things 
a plumber  does. 

■ Can  you  tell  why  a plumber’s  work 
is  important? 
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Where  Water  Comes  From 

"Water  comes  from  the  sky,” 
said  Chester. 

"Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 

"It  rains  and  the  rain  water  runs 
into  streams  and  rivers. 

Some  water  goes  into  lakes. 

Some  goes  into  the  ground.” 


"We  went  camping  last  summer," 
said  Sally. 

"We  got  our  water  from  a spring.” 


"Some  people  who  live 
in  the  country  get  water 
from  a well,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 


"At  home,  I get  water 
from  a faucet,”  said  Jerry. 
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''The  water  we  use  at  home  comes 
from  a large  lake,”  said  Tom. 

"My  father  told  me  about  it.” 

"That  is  right,  Tom,” 
said  Mrs.  Green. 

Mrs.  Green  showed  the  children 
a large  picture. 

It  showed  how  water  gets 
from  the  lake  to  the  house. 
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Mr.  Smith’s  Visit 


My  father  has  a surprise  for  us,’ 
said  Tom. 


Mr.  Smith  came  into  the  room. 
He  had  two  pails  and 
some  garden  hose. 

"Where  is  the  surprise?” 
asked  Chester. 

"This  is  my  surprise,” 
laughed  Mr.  Smith. 

"I  am  going  to  siphon  water.” 


■ Can  you  tell  what  Mr.  Smith 
is  doing? 
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The  First  Grade  used  a siphon 
to  clean  the  fish  tank. 


"Mr.  Smith  showed  us  a way 
to  move  water,”  said  Mrs.  Green 
"Can  you  think  of  other  ways 
to  move  water?” 


"You  can  pour  water, 
said  Jeanne. 


"You  can  pump  water, 
said  Chester. 


"You  can  carry  it  in  a pail, 
said  Henry. 
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Learning  About 

an  Indian  Family 


Henry’s  Picture 


”I  have  a picture 
for  my  Family  Book.” 


"This  is  a good  picture,” 
said  Mrs.  Green. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?” 


"My  mother  gave  it  to  me,” 
said  Henry. 

"She  said  we  have  been  learning 
about  our  own  families. 

Now  we  can  learn 
about  a new  kind  of  family.” 
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"Tell  us  about  the  picture,” 
said  Mrs.  Green. 

"This  is  the  Lightfoot  family,” 
said  Henry. 

"They  are  Indians. 

Last  summer  we  went  on  a trip 
and  visited  an  Indian  town. 

We  talked  to  this  Indian  family.” 
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"My  mother  has  more  pictures 
of  Indians,”  said  Henry. 

"She  has  some  Indian  beads. 

She  has  an  Indian  dress,  too.” 

"Shall  we  ask  Mrs.  Cherry 
to  visit  us?”  asked  Mrs.  Green. 

"She  can  show  us  her  pictures 
and  tell  us  about  Indian  families.” 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  the  children. 

"What  do  you  know  about 
Indian  families?”  asked  Mrs.  Green. 

"I  saw  an  Indian  family  on  TV,” 
said  Paul. 

"I  have  a family  of  Indian  dolls,” 
said  Susan. 

"I  have  a book  about  Indians,” 
said  Harry. 
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■ What  do  you  know  about 
Indian  families? 


■ What  would  you  ask  Henry’s  mother 
about  Indian  families? 
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Mrs.  Cherry  was  happy  to  come 
and  show  her  pictures. 

When  she  came,  she  was  wearing 
her  Indian  dress. 

She  had  an  Indian  basket. 

There  were  many  things 
in  the  basket. 

Everyone  wanted  to  know  what  was 
in  the  basket. 


Mrs.  Cherry’s  Visit 
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Mrs.  Cherry  took  a large  map 
from  the  basket. 

There  was  a red  line  on  the  map. 

The  line  showed  where  the  Cherrys 
went  on  their  long  trip. 

"We  went  to  New  Mexico 
on  our  trip,”  said  Mrs.  Cherry. 

"We  wanted  to  visit  the  Indians 
who  live  in  New  Mexico.” 
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said  Mrs.  Cherry. 

"We  were  riding  in  our  car. 

We  were  looking  for  the  Indians. 
Then  we  saw  the  Indian  houses. 
We  had  never  seen  such  houses 
before. 

One  house  was  on  top  of  another. 
Mr.  Cherry  stopped  the  car 
and  we  looked  for  a long  time.” 


"Did  you  get  out  of  the  car?” 
asked  Chester. 


"Yes,  we  did,”  said  Mrs.  Cherry. 
"There  was  an  Indian  man 
near  our  car. 

His  name  was  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

He  asked  us  to  come  to  his  house. 
We  went  to  his  house 


and  met  his  family.” 


"There  were  five  children 
in  his  family,”  said  Mrs.  Cherry. 


"The  two  girls  and  the  baby  were 
at  home. 

The  girls  were  helping 
their  mother.” 
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What  do  you  think 
the  girls  are  doing? 

How  is  this  house  not  like  yours? 
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"Mr.  Lightfoot  took  us 
to  see  the  boys. 

The  two  boys  were  working 
on  the  farm. 

Billy  was  watching  the  sheep. 

Ben  was  working  in  the  cornfield.” 


■ What  will  the  family  do 
with  the  sheep? 

■ What  will  the  family  do 
with  Ben’s  corn? 
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said  Mrs.  Cherry. 

"He  goes  to  work  in  his  car. 
This  is  the  way  he  gets  money 


for  his  family. 

His  family  works  at  home 
to  grow  food. 

When  he  comes  home,  he  helps 
on  the  farm.” 


■ Everyone  helps  in  the  Indian  family. 

■ How  do  you  help  in  your  family? 
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Indians  at  Work 


■ Mrs.  Cherry  showed  these  pictures 
of  Indians  at  work. 
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Indian  Rain  Dance 


"It  was  time  for  the  Rain  Dance,” 
said  Mrs.  Cherry. 

"Mr.  Lightfoot  did  not  go  to  work.” 

"What  is  a Rain  Dance?” 
asked  Chester. 

"The  Indians  wanted  rain 
to  help  the  corn  grow,” 
said  Mrs.  Cherry. 

"This  is  a way  the  Indians 
ask  for  rain.” 

"Did  you  see  the  Rain  Dance?” 
asked  Mary. 

"Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Cherry. 

"We  sat  on  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  houses.” 
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Mrs.  Cherry  showed  these  pictures 
of  the  Indian  Rain  Dance. 
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Indian  Playthings 


Everyone  said,  "Thank  you 


Mrs.  Cherry  took  some  dolls 
from  her  basket. 

"These  are  Indian  dolls,"  she  said. 
"Indian  girls  play  with  these  dolls.” 


"What  do  the  boys  play  with?" 
asked  Chester. 

"I  will  draw  a picture  to  show 
you  before  I go,”  said  Mrs.  Cherry. 
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for  coming.” 


■ The  First  Grade  has  learned 
about  an  Indian  family. 

■ How  is  this  Indian  family 
like  your  family? 

■ How  is  this  Indian  family 
not  like  your  family? 
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How  Indian  Families  Live 


Today 


Long  Ago 
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Visiting  a Bank 


Learning  About  a Bank 


Mary  said. 

"He  works  in  the  bank. 

He  is  a bank  teller. 

My  father  takes  care  of  the  money 
people  bring  to  the  bank. 
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He  counts  it  and  puts  it  away.” 
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My  grandfather  works 
in  the  bank,”  said  Tom. 

"He  watches  the  bank. 

He  is  a bank  guard.” 

"Mary’s  father 

and  Tom’s  grandfather  take  care 
of  our  money,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 

"This  is  the  way  they  make  money  ^ 
for  their  families. 

Would  you  like  to  visit  the  bank?” 

"Yes,”  everyone  said. 
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The  First  Grade  wrote  this  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  bank. 


Dear  Mr.  While, 

May  we  visit  your  bank  ? 

Mary’s  -fa+her  works  in  your  bank 
Tom’s  grandfather  works  in  your  bank. 
We  would  like  +o  see  where  you 
keep  the  money. 

Sincerely, 

The  First  6rqcle 


Two  days  later  a letter  came 
to  the  First  Grade  from  Mr.  White. 


Dear  First  Grade, 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  visit  us. 

We  will  see  you  next  Monday  morning. 
Tom’s  grandfather  will  meet  you. 

You  will  also  see  Mary’s  father. 

We  will  show  you  where  we  keep  the  money. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  White,  President 
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Walking  to  the  Bank 
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Mrs.  Green  drew  the  map 
on  the  chalkboard. 

She  drew  a red  line. 

The  line  showed  the  way  to  walk 
from  the  school  to  the  bank. 


Which  way  did  the  children  walk 
to  the  bank? 
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The  County  Savings  Bank 


The  sun  was  shining. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  Spring. 
It  was  a good  day  for  the  trip. 
Soon  the  children  were 
on  Cedar  Street. 


"There  is  the  bank,"  said  Jerry. 
It  was  a new  building. 

It  had  large  glass  windows. 

The  children  could  see 
people  working  inside  the  bank. 
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"There  is  my  grandfather,” 


called  Tom. 


Mr.  Jones  had  on  a blue  suit. 
He  wore  a gun  on  his  belt. 


"Hello,”  said  Mr.  Jones. 
"I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Welcome  to  the 
County  Savings  Bank. 


"Is  this  where  you  keep 
the  money?”  asked  Chester. 

"No,  we  keep  the  money 
in  a big  vault,”  said  Mr.  White 

"Mary’s  father  will  show  you 
the  vault. 

First,  I will  tell  you 
about  the  bank. 
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It  is  a bank  for  savings.” 
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- "I  have  a savings  bank  at  home, 
said  Sally. 

"I  put  money  in  it  every  week.” 

"It  is  good  to  save,” 
said  Mr.  White. 

"Five  cents  saved  each  week  is 
a good  start. 

When  your  savings  bank  is  full, 
you  can  bring  the  money 
to  the  bank. 

We  will  keep  the  money  for  you. 

Someday  you  may  want  to  buy 
something. 

You  can  take  your  money  from 
our  bank  to  buy  what  you  need.” 
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Mr.  White  took  the  children 
to  see  Mary’s  father. 

They  saw  a woman  give  him 
a little  book. 

It  had  ten  dollars  in  it. 

Mr.  Berg  put  the  book 
in  a machine. 

He  gave  the  book  back 
to  the  woman. 

"Here  is  your  bank  book,"  he  said. 
"Thank  you  and  good-by." 


"This  is  the  way  people  put  money 
in  the  bank,”  said  Mr.  White. 

"Each  person  has  a bank  book. 

They  give  it  to  the  bank  teller 
with  their  money. 

The  bank  book  shows  the  date 
they  brought  the  money  in. 

It  also  shows  how  much  money 
they  have  in  the  bank.” 
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■ This  man  is  putting  money  in  the 
bank. 

■ Can  you  tell  what  is  happening? 

■ Does  anyone  in  your  family 

take  money  to  the  bank  this  way? 
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The  Bank  Vault  ^ 
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to  Mr.  White.  ! I f-  -fi  ' 

Mr.  Berg  took  them  to  the  vault.  I •f’ 

\ t 

"What  a hig  door!”  said  Chester. 

"It  is  made  of  steel,”  ^ 

said  Mr.  Berg. 

"It  is  very  heavy. 

This  big  door  is  closed  only 
at  night. 

It  has  three  locks  on  it. 

In  the  daytime,  we  use 
this  lighter  door.” 
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A robber  could  not  open 
that  door,”  said  Jerry. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  do,” 
said  Mr.  Berg. 

"Do  you  see  this  button 
on  the  floor? 

If  a robber  comes,  I step  on  it. 

A bell  rings  in  the  police  station. 

The  robher  does  not  know 
I have  rung  the  bell. 

The  police  hurry  to  the  hank 
and  catch  the  robber. 
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"We  take  good  care 
of  your  money,”  said  Mr.  Berg. 

"We  help  other  people 
with  your  money,  too.” 

"Do  you  give  our  money  away?” 
asked  Chester. 


"We  let  people  use  the  money,” 
said  Mr.  Berg. 

"Then  they  pay  us  back. 

They  pay  us  some  money 
each  month.” 

"When  you  save,  you  help  yoimself 
and  others,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 
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■ The  First  Grade  learned  many 
things  about  the  bank. 

■ What  did  you  learn? 


1 CiTV  HOSIHm 


■ How  did  the  bank  help  these 
people? 

■ How  does  the  bank  help  your 
family? 
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The  New  Turnpike 


The  First  Grade  went  to  see 
the  new  turnpike. 

They  saw  many  men  and  machines. 


Can  you  tell  what  some 
of  these  machines  are  doing? 


"We  have  learned  about 
the  new  turnpike,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 

"Long  ago  there  was 
an  old  turnpike  in  the  same  place. 

It  was  not  like  the  new  turnpike. 

My  friend  Mr.  Clark  remembers 
the  old  turnpike. 

He  is  eighty  years  old. 

I have  asked  him  to  visit  us. 

He  will  tell  us  a story 
about  the  old  turnpike.” 
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Mr.  Clark  came 
to  the  first  grade  room. 

"It  has  been  seventy-four  years  since 
I was  in  the  first  grade,”  he  said. 
"That  was  a long  time  ago. 

Mrs.  Green  has  asked  me  to  tell 
you  about  the  old  turnpike. 

I can  remember  it  very  well. 

I lived  beside  the  old  turnpike.” 
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The  Old  Turnpike 


"When  I was  in  the  first  grade, 
there  were  no  cars,”  said  Mr.  Clark. 

"People  rode  in  carriages 
which  were  pulled  by  horses. 

The  roads  were  made  of  dirt. 

They  were  very  bumpy. 

When  it  rained,  the  roads  were 
very  muddy. 

We  needed  a better  kind  of  road.” 


"A  new  road  was  built. 

It  was  made  of  wood. 

Many  men  worked  hard  to  build 
this  road. 

They  cut  down  trees  and  put  them 
side  by  side. 

Then  they  put  dirt  between 
the  trees. 

We  were  happy  when  the  road 
was  done. 

We  called  the  new  road 
a turnpike.”  : M 


"It  was  the  best  road  we  had. 
People  were  glad  to  pay  five  cents 
to  ride  on  it. 

This  money  was  called  a toll. 

The  toll  helped  to  pay 
for  building  the  turnpike. 


My  father  was  the  tollgate  man. 
My  family  lived 
in  the  tollgate  house. 

It  was  a large  house 
with  a big  yard.” 


"When  a carriage  came 
to  the  tollgate,  my  father  took 
the  toll  money. 

Then  he  opened  the  gate. 

The  carriage  went 
onto  the  turnpike. 


We  liked  to  see  the  people 
who  used  the  turnpike. 

Long  ago  people  did  not  travel 
very  much. 

Some  days  it  would  be  a long  time 
before  anyone  came.” 


"One  day  my  father  was  working 
in  our  garden. 

A carriage  stopped  at  the  tollgate. 

Father  told  me  to  take 
the  toll  money  and  open  the  gate. 

It  was  the  first  time  I had  ever 
done  this. 

It  made  me  feel  very  grown  up. 

I liked  to  help  my  father. 

I liked  living 
in  the  tollgate  house.” 
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■ Tell  how  each  turnpike  was  built. 


■ The  tollgates  are  not  the  same. 
Why? 

■ Why  did  people  need 
the  old  turnpike? 

■ Why  do  people  need 
the  new  turnpike? 
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Learning 
About  Teleph 


ones 


Jerry  came  into  the  classroom. 

"I  came  to  school 
in  a telephone  truck,”  he  said. 

"My  father  is  fixing 
the  telephone  lines  near  the  school.” 


Meeting  Jerry’s  Father 


"What  does  he  do 

to  the  telephone  lines?”  asked  Chester. 

"When  the  telephone  lines 
do  not  work,  he  fixes  them,”  said  Jerry. 
"My  father  is  a telephone  lineman.” 
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"Is  it  hard  to  climb 


the  telephone  pole?”  asked  Mary. 
"Not  for  my  father,”  said  Jerry. 


"We  can  go  outside  and  talk 
with  Mr.  Black,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 
"We  can  ask  him  about  his  work.” 


■ Do  you  know  how  Jerry’s  father 
climbs  a telephone  pole? 

■ What  would  you  like  to  ask 
Jerry’s  father? 


"Hello,  Mr.  Black. 

We  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  your  work,”  called  Mrs.  Green. 


"Hello,”  called  Mr.  Black. 


The  First  Grade  watched  Mr.  Black. 
He  unfastened  a big  belt 
from  the  pole. 

He  came  down  the  pole  very  fast. 
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"What  do  you  have  on  your  legs?” 
asked  Mary. 

"These  are  climbing  irons,” 
said  Mr.  Black. 

"They  help  me  to  climb  the  pole. 

I dig  the  climbing  irons 
into  the  pole. 

Then  I don’t  slip. 


When  I work,  I fasten 
my  safety  belt  around  the  pole. 

The  belt  keeps  me  from  falling. 

My  hands  are  free  to  fix  the  lines.” 
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Mr.  Black  had  another  belt. 

It  was  a tool  belt. 

"This  is  how  I carry  my  tools,” 
said  Mr.  Black. 


"Why  do  you  wear 
those  big  gloves?”  asked  Chester. 


"There  are  electric  lines  and 
telephone  lines  on  these  poles. 

I don’t  want  to  get 
an  electric  shock. 

These  gloves  make  my  work  safer. 


"Will  you  show  us  how  you  climb 
a telephone  pole,”  asked  Mary. 

The  children  watched  Mr.  Black. 
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Why  can  Mr.  Black  climb  fast? 
What  things  make  his  work  safer? 


People  Need  Telephones 


"A  wind  storm  may  blow 
the  lines  down,”  said  Mr.  Black. 

"In  winter,  ice  may  break 
the  lines. 

When  lines  are  broken,  people 
cannot  use  their  telephones. 

We  must  fix  the  lines  quickly. 

People  need  telephones.” 
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"We  put  up  new  telephone  lines,” 
said  Mr.  Black. 

"People  who  build  new  houses 
want  telephones. 

First  we  put  up  telephone  poles. 

Next,  we  put  up 
new  telephone  lines. 

Then  people  can  have  telephones.” 
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■ In  large  cities,  telephone  lines  are 
under  the  ground.  Why? 

■ Why  is  there  a red  and  yellow  cover 
over  the  manhole? 
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■ The  First  Grade  learned 

that  Mr.  Black’s  work  is  important. 

■ How  does  Mr.  Black  help  people 
in  his  town? 
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Jerry’s  Family 
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Visiting 

a Dairy  Farm 


"Sally’s  mother  has  asked  us  to 
visit  their  farm. 

Would  you  like  to  go?” 


"Yes,”  said  all  the  children. 


"What  animals  do  you  have 
on  your  farm?”  asked  Chester. 


"We  have  cows,”  said  Sally. 
"My  father  has  a dairy  farm. 
He  sells  milk.” 
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"We  have  other  animals 
on  our  farm,”  said  Sally. 

"We  have  chickens  and  ducks. 
We  have  something  that  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  you  about. 
It  is  a surprise.” 

"Is  it  a dog?”  asked  Chester. 


"Is  it  a rabbit?”  asked  Billy. 


"No,”  said  Sally. 

"You  will  never  guess. 

You  will  have  to  come  and  see  it.” 
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There  were  many  plans  to  make 
for  the  trip. 


Henry  asked  Mr.  Ray 
if  they  could  go. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Ray. 


Everyone  asked  his  mother 
and  father. 

Every  mother  and  father  said,  "Yes.” 


Mrs.  Green  asked  for  a school  bus. 
"I  will  drive  you,” 
said  the  bus  driver. 


They  wrote  a letter 
to  Sally’s  mother. 

"We  can  come,”  the  letter  said. 
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The  First  Grade  was  ready  to  go 
on  the  trip. 

A big  orange  bus  came  up 
to  the  school. 

Mr.  Read,  the  bus  driver,  opened 
the  door. 

'T  am  ready  to  go,”  he  called. 


The  Trip  to  Sally’s  Farm 


The  bus  went  down  the  street 
and  out  of  the  town. 

It  passed  many  farms. 
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A man  in  a car  was  bringing  mail 
to  the  farms. 

He  put  the  mail  in  a mailbox 
near  the  road. 

"That  mailman  rides  in  a car,” 
said  Mary. 

"Our  mailman  walks.” 

"In  the  country,  houses 
are  far  apart,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 

"The  mailman  has  too  far  to  walk. 

He  must  ride  in  a car.” 
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■ Do  you  know  why  the  mailman 
is  putting  up  the  red  flag? 


Soon  the  bus  stopped 
at  Sally’s  farm. 

Mr.  Read  opened  the  door. 
"Here  we  are,”  he  called. 


Sally’s  Mother,  Mrs.  Brown, 
was  waiting  for  them. 

"I  am  glad  you  could  come,” 
she  said. 


"Where  are  the  cows?” 
asked  Henry. 

"Where  is  the  surprise?” 
asked  Chester. 


"There  is  so  much  to  see!” 
said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"We  must  hurry.” 


"Come,  I will  show  you  the  farm.” 

"When  you  come  back, 
we  will  have  a picnic,” 
said  Mrs.  Brown. 

Chester  saw  a tall  round  building. 
"What  is  that  building?”  he  asked. 


"That  is  a silo,”  said  Mr.  Brown. 
"We  keep  food  for  the  cows 
in  the  silo.” 
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Mr.  Brown  took  the  children 
inside  the  barn. 

"Oh,  look  at  the  calf,”  called  Mary 
"He  is  so  little.” 

"He  is  a new  calf,”  said  Sally. 
"What  can  we  name  him?” 

"We  can  name  himWhitey,” 
said  Henry. 

"Is  Whitey  the  surprise?” 
asked  Chester. 

"No,”  laughed  Sally. 

"Whitey  is  not  the  surprise.” 
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"This  is  where  the  cows 
stay  at  night,”  said  Mr.  Brown, 

"Each  cow  has  a stall. 

The  cows  eat,  sleep,  and  are  milked 
in  their  stalls. 

Each  cow  has  a feed  box 
and  a drinking  cup. 

Every  day  we  give  the  cows 
a clean  bed  of  hay.” 


How  We  Get  Milk 
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Sally’s  Surprise 


"Everyone  works  on  our  farm,” 
said  Mr.  Brown. 

"Sally  helps  take  care  of 
the  chickens.” 

"She  feeds  them 
and  gets  the  eggs  every  day.” 


Sally  went  into  the  chicken  yard. 
"We  have  some  baby  chickens,” 
she  said. 


"Is  this  the  surprise,  Sally?” 
asked  Chester. 


"Yes,”  said  Sally. 

"I  will  show  it  to  you,  now.” 


They  all  walked  to  the  barn. 
"Here  is  the  surprise,”  said  Sally. 


"A  goat  and  wagon!” 
laughed  Chester. 

"Everyone  will  have  a ride,” 
said  Mr.  Brown. 

"Two  children  can  ride  at  once.” 


It  was  fun  riding  in  the  wagon. 
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"The  picnic  lunch  is  ready,”  f 
called  Mrs.  Brown. 

There  were  many  kinds 
of  good  things  to  eat  on  the  table 
Everyone  took  a paper  plate. 


"Find  a place  to  sit  down,” 
said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"I  will  bring  you  some  cold  milk 


This  was  a good  way  to  end 
the  visit  to  the  farm. 
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■ What  are  the  things  that  Mr.  Brown 
must  do  each  day? 

■ How  does  the  Brown  family  help 
each  other? 


A Day  on  the  Farm 
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■ What  are  the  things  that 
Mrs.  Brown  must  do  each  day? 

■ How  does  the  Brown  family  have 
fun  on  their  farm? 
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WORD 

LIST 


Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  readability  of 
this  text.  Sentences  are  not  complicated  and  are  arranged 
so  that  ideas  are  easily  followed. 

Word  selection  has  been  geared  to  the  reading  level  of 
the  first  grade  reader.  Special  terms  and  phrases  for 
conveying  the  social  studies  ideas  have  been  used.  These 
are  listed  below  by  the  pages  on  which  they  first  occur. 
Teachers  may  wish  to  introduce  these  words  to  the 
children  before  they  meet  them  in  the  text. 


Page  Word  or  Term 

Page  Word  or  Term 

Page  Word  or 

5 learning 

25  First  Street 

46  speak 

6 families 

corner 

47  napkin 

middle 

traffic  light 

puffs 

sized 

26  — 

candles 

7 twenty-four 

27  — 

48  — 

8 — 

28  — 

49  — 

9 visiting 

29  — 

50  learned 

visit 

30  gasoline 

51  — 

10  idea 

tank 

52  sign 

parakeet 

31  stick 

matter 

11  picture 

pulled 

53  pipe 

12  draw 

32  — 

plumber 

garage 

33  — 

cellar 

13  — 

34  — 

54  broken 

14  plans 

35  French 

55  important 

15  — 

36  invite 

56  — 

16  — 

37  France 

57  streams 

17  — 

English 

58  camping 

18  rubber 

38  bonjour 

spring 

19  — 

39  Grand-mere 

well 

20  — 

40  — 

faucet 

21  Cedar  Street 

41  — 

59  — 

map 

42  — 

60  pails 

yours  truly 

43  young 

hose 

22  Cherry  Street 

careful 

siphon 

Second  Street 

forget 

61  — 

23  — 

44  — 

62  — 

24  — 

45  — 

63  pump 
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Page  Word  or  Term 

64  — 

65  Indian 

66  kind 

67  Lightfoot  Family 

68  — 

69  — 

70  basket 

71  line 

New  Mexico 

72  — 

73  — 

74  — 

75  watching 
cornfield 

76  — 

77  — 

78  Rain  Dance 
roof 

79  — 

80  — 

81  — 

82  Long  Ago 

83  bank 

84  bank  teller 
counts 

85  bank  guard 

86  president 
Sincerely 

87  — 

88  County  Savings 

Bank 

shining 

building 

89  suit 
belt 

90  office 
vault 
savings 

91  — 


Page  Word  or  Term 

92  dollars 
machine 
bank  book 

93  date 

94  Drive-In 

95  steel 
heavy 
locks 

lighter  door 

96  robber 
button 
police  station 
catch 

97  — 

98  — 

99  — 

100  turnpike 

101  eighty 

102  seventy -four 

103  carriages 
bumpy 
muddy 

104  built 
build 
between 

105  toll 
tollgate 

106  travel 

107  grown  up 

108  — 

109  telephones 

110  telephone  lines 
telephone  lineman 

111  climb 
telephone  pole 
outside 

112  unfastened 

113  climbing  irons 
slip 


Page  Word  or  Term 

fasten 
safety  belt 

114  tool  belt 
gloves 

electric  lines 
electric  shock 

115  — 

116  break 
quickly 

117  — 

118  cities 
cover 
manhole 

119  — 

120  — 

121  dairy  farm 

122  — 

123  chickens 
guess 

124  wrote 

125  passed 

126  mail 
mailbox 
mailman 
apart 
flag 

127  waiting 

128  picnic 
silo 

129  calf 

130  stall 
milked 
feed  box 
drinking  cup 
clean 

131  — 

132  — 

133  wagon 

134  paper  plate 
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